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Opening Shot 


very presidential campaign produces its share of iconic TAGES, ote eens out 
but never before have we been able to see trail life in so many _ Evan vucci photographed 
shades, vintages, and fetishistic detail. For that, thank Insta- ‘Uncle Sam,’ a.k.a. William 
House, on March 6 in 
Huntsville, AL, waiting for a 
billion. It empowers anyone with a smartphone to snap Polaroid-size _ Gingrich rally to begin. 


gram, the free photography app—just snatched up by Facebook for $1 


photos and make them pretty, instantly, with a range of filters, effects, 

and customized borders. Also thank the growing tribe of journalists 

who have been using the app to share images of what AP lensman Evan 

Vucci calls “the edges of the campaign,” from the quirky (above) to the 

banal (diner food). The resulting photographic record is vibrant, retro, 

evocative, and exhaustive. Some photojournalists have challenged the 
z ethics of app-enabled photography, but most Instagrammers use it for 
2 fun. “It’s a celebration of photography,” Vucci says. CJR 
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EDITORIAL 


Aggregated assault 


Whose work is it, anyway? A plea for standards. 


“There’s nothing new under the sun.” Thus spake my high-school 
teacher, then nearing retirement, and if I remembered nothing 
else (besides his rampaging eyebrows and alarming amounts 
of nostril hair), I would not forget this. His point, at the time 


somewhat dispiriting, was that ideas are continually repackaged 


| 


and re-presented. All these years later, surveying the (sometimes 


acid) reflux culture of online media, his point seems all too well 


‘ful for the Twitter feeds, blogs, 
Aine ee ' 

gether links to what we need 
1 we also appreciate smart commentary 


letimes a writer (or W ebsite) goes too 


1unks of someone else’s work and pre- 


inimal added insight, most egregriously 
During a skirmish last 
The New York Times’s Bill 


1ined, “In Somalia, this would be called piracy. 


1 source 


1 Huffington, 


it is arespected business model.” 


Simon Dumenco, a.k.a. the Media Guy of Advertising Age, 


¢ 


id out what it was like to be “over-aggregated” last sum- 


ner, when HuffPost reblogged his column about the Twitter 
tizzy over Anthony Weiner, recapitulating so much of it that 


only the truly obsessed would be moved to click through to 


the source (final tally: a whopping 57 additional page views). 


\t the sxsw conference in March, Dumenco hosted one panel 
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on the topic (“Is Aggregation Theft?”), 
announcing the creation of the Council 
on Ethical Blogging and Aggregation, 
a nonprofit that will draft voluntary 
best-practice guidelines. Among the 
print and online editors, bloggers, and 
academics who’ve agreed to help: Adam 
Moss of New York, David Granger of 
Esquire, Elizabeth Spiers of The New 
York Observer, James Bennet of The 
Atlantic, Sheryl Huggins Salomon of The 
Root, Mark Armstrong of Longreads. 
com, Evan Hansen of Wired.com, for- 
mer New York Times ombudsman Dan 
Okrent, and yours truly. 

Another sxsw session was convened 
by Maria Popova, who tweets perspica- 
ciously as @brainpicker, proposing the 
addition of “Curator’s Code” symbols to 
text that would take readers, via a book- 
marklet, back to the original source. 
Whether or not those doing the aggre- 
gating would actually devote the sec- 
onds necessary to adding that snippet 
of code, the intention is noble. Among 
Popova’s panelists was New York Times 
media gadfly David Carr, who nonethe- 
less sounded dubious about any attempt 
to propose standards. 

As Carr wrote in March, “You can 
almost hear the digerati seizing with 
laughter at the idea that a pew full 
of journalism church ladies is some- 
how going to do battle with the entire 
Internet.” But Dumenco is inviting the 
entire Internet to help. The council’s 
work will kick off with a public discus- 
sion at Internet Week in May, and then 
work toward a first draft by fall. “The 
standards are not going to be imposed, or top-down,” he 
explains. “They will be iterative and open for discussion.” 
Inspired by the online ad-edit guidelines from the American 
Society of Magazine Editors, the council aims for a simple, 
common-sense approach to what seems fair when citing the 
works of others. Three examples from Dumenco: “Credit 
original sources prominently, not just in a link at the end”; 


“name-check the writer if you’re riffing on his or her ideas”; 


and don’t quote 450 words of a 500-word post, “slap on 50 
words, and call it a day.” 

One benefit of Carr’s piece was that new volunteers have 
stepped forward to help, including the content-sharing site 
StumbleUpon, and, yes, The Huffington Post. Along with its 
Pulitzer Prize, it seems, the site is getting religion. 

Oh, and “nothing new under the sun”? Turns out it comes 
from one of the oldest aggregated works still in circulation: 
the Bible, Ecclesiastes 1:9. —Cyndi Stivers 


Illustration by WeBuyYourKids 





HARVARD Kennedy School 


JOAN SHORENSTEIN CENTER 


on the Press, Politics and Public Policy 


Announces the Winner of the 
2012,GOLDSMITH PRIZE 
FOR INVESTIGATIVE REPORTING 


Matt Apuzzo, Adam Goldman, Eileen Sullivan and Chris Hawley 


Associated Press 
“NYPD Intelligence Division” 


The New York Police Department, in close collaboration with the CIA and with nearly no outside oversight, 
developed clandestine spying programs that monitored and catalogued daily life in Muslim communities, 
from where people ate and shopped to where they worked and prayed. AP’s reporting led three dozen 
lawmakers in Washington to call for House Judiciary Committee and Justice Department investigations. 


SES F UB RYE 


Brian Ross, Anna Schecter and the ABC News 

Investigative Team 

ABC News 20/20 

“Peace (¢ orps: \ Trust Betray ed” 

An investigation he murder of volunteer Kate Puzey in Africa 
re to protect Peace Corps volunteers who 

xual abuse or whistleblowers who tried to report it 

t 1 


rt led to a new law designed to protect Peace Corps volunteers 


g victims advocates and improv ed training 


Jim Morris, Ronnie Greene, Chris Hamby and Keith 
Epstein, Center for Public Integrity, and Elizabeth Shogren, 
Howard Berkes, Sandra Bartlett and Susanne Reber, 


National Public Radio 


‘Poisoned Places: Toxic Air, Neglected Communities’ 


Regulatory failures and political forces that cause millions of Americans 
to continue breathing unsafe air were exposed and, for the first time 
the EPA’s internal “watch list” of the nation’s most troublesome air 
polluters was revealed. This report triggered immediate enforcement 
action in two states, a push for openness by the EPA and coverage 


across the U.S 


Mark Greenblatt, David Raziq and Keith Tomshe 
KHOU-TV (CBS Houston) 

“A Matter of Risk: Radiation, Drinking Water, and 
Deception” 

[he I-team discovered public drinking water so contaminated with 
radiation that the underground plumbing it traveled through was 
turned away by scrap yards as “too hot” to recycle. Radiation lab test 
results for every community in Texas were wrongfully lowered, leaving 
consumers in the dark about health risks. After this report, many of the 


most radioactive water wells were taken offline 


GOLDSMITH CAREER AWARD 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN JOURNALISM - 


Alan Rusbridger 


Editor, The Guardian 


Danny Hakim and Russell Buettner 

The New York Times 

“Abused and Used” 

Over the past decade, more than 1,200 developmentally disabled people 
in the care of New York State died for reasons other than natural causes 
and state workers who beat or sexually abused them were allowed to 
keep their jobs. This report led Gov. Andrew M. Cuomo to force out the 
two top state officials in charge of care for the developmentally disabled, 


and the state moved to fire 130 employees 


Dafna Linzer and Jennifer LaFleur 

ProPublica (co-published with The Washington Post) 
“Presidential Pardons” 

\n analysis of presidential pardon recommendations made by the 
Justice Department shows that whites were nearly four times as likely 
as minorities to succeed; applicants with the support of a member of 
Congress were three times as likely to receive a pardon. These findings 


prompted the Justice Department to launch a review of the system 


Special Citation: 

Bradley Keoun, Phil Kuntz, Bob Ivry, Craig Torres, Scott 
Lanman and Christopher Condon 

Bloomberg News 

‘The Fed's Trillion-Dollar Secret” 


For more information: 





Academic: Jeffrey E. Cohen, Going Local: Presidential 


Leadership in the Post-Broadcast Age 
Evgeny Morozov, The Net Delusion: 
The Dark Side of Internet Freedom 
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LETTERS 


Patch work 
Excellent piece (“The constant gar- 
dener” by Sean Roach, cyr, March 
April), and even though I didn’t join 
Patch until 2010, my experience 
matched Roach’s in a number of ways. 
Before joining Patch, I had a lot of 
experience running larger digital news 
operations and my own website, which 
is probably why I was so frustrated by 
the amount of “guidance” from Patch 
HQ and my regional editor. 

I loved the work and the people I 
covered. But I was frustrated when my 
desire to report deeper pieces conflicted 
with that “5 posts a day” mandate. And 
there were management issues I won't 
get into in public. 

So my old town is now on its third 

litor in 18 months, and it saddens 

me to see the site posting stories that 
ire sometimes literally a headline with 
1 link to the story that was published 
1 local newspaper. It’s one thing to 


be beaten by 


1 competitor, but at least 
» a version of the 
ws. Such recycled posts make the site 
my mind. Patch needs 


1 } 1 1 
1 the locai stenograpner. 


ly too many of their sites have slid 


into that roie 


Founder, Managing editor 


4//Your n 


So let me see if I have this right: Each 


Patch editor was doing the work of 


two editors and a staff of reporters, but 
I think it’s safe to guess that each one 
was only paid the salary of one editor; 
and relief came in the form of $2,000 
a month to pay freelancers? And that 
$2,000, spread over a sufficient number 
of freelancers to make enough of a dent 
in the workload to allow an editor to 
sleep in on Sunday, meant that freelanc- 
ers were getting paid what? 

The whole undertaking seems 
predicated on everybody being hugely 
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Once Patch met 
its targets, ‘magic 
unicorns bearing 
panniers filled 
with ad dollars 
would descend 
from the sky... 


overworked and underpaid. Except, 


presumably, the brains at the top, who 
came up with this business model. I 
know from experience that editing even 
a small weekly local paper can scarcely 
be done in a 40-hour week; but a small 
locally owned local paper doesn’t have 
the expectation of such astronomical 
profits, and doesn’t build a business 
plan on fantasy fiction. The expectation 
that magic unicorns bearing panniers 
filled with ad dollars would descend 
from the sky once ail this superhuman 
labor got the site to its page-view goals 
seems to have kept management in a 
chronic state of the fidgets; hence the 


Send letters 
letters@cjr.org 


constant tweaking of the content strat- 
egy and production processes. 

The move to aggregation of regional 
content was not so much a relief to 
overworked editors as it was a first 
step toward dispensing with the need 
for them altogether, even at the cost of 
being local and unique that originally 
defined the whole undertaking. The 
expectations were not adjusted; adjust- 
ments were inevitably in the direction 
of somehow wringing even more out of 
the staff, including leaving it to them to 
figure out how to get people to write for 
them for nothing. 

Kia Penso 
Takoma Park, MD 


Talk is cheap 

Sorry, but whether journalists should 
take speaking fees seems like Ethics 
101 (“Money talks” by Paul Starobin, 
cyr, March/April). Speaking for fees 
to industry groups you cover is unethi- 
cal. Gretchen Morgenson has got it 
right: She’ll accept paid speaking gigs 
at universities, but if she speaks to vet- 
ted industry groups, she does it for free. 
End of story. I thought we already went 
through this back in the 1990s when the 
Chicago Tribune’s Jim Warren smoked 
out and shamed prominent journalists 
doing paid speaking gigs. How soon we 
forget. Kudos to Robert Thomson of The 
Wall Street Journal and to cnBC for flatly 
barring their reporters from doing paid 
speeches. 

Harris Meyer 

Yakima, WA 


Hard numbers 

16,502 Number of readers who always 
check out The Lower Case when CJR 
arrives. 

16,502 Number of readers who dis- 
covered The Lower Case missing from 
usual place and thought (or shouted) 
WTF? 

16,502 Number of readers who con- 
sidered canceling their subscription 





unless CJR editors offer a reasonable 
and timely explanation for deleting the 
Lower Case page. 

123 Number of readers satisfied with 
paltry number of Lower Case items in 
new location. 

4 Number of readers pleased that the 
Lower Case page deleted (all Republi- 
cans). 

Burt Dragin 

Professor of Journalism 

Laney College 

Oakland, CA 


The editors respond: A trawl through 
the csr archive reveals that at times the 
Lower Case has run at a half-page—and 
we often strain to fill a full page. Thus, 
we decided to try peppering the items, 
Burma Shave-style, throughout the 
March/April feature well. In this issue, 
the items are reunited (page 13). If you’d 
like to see more space devoted to Lower 
Case, please help with submissions! 
Send bonehead heds to cjr@columbia. 
edu or to CJR, 201 Journalism Building, 
2950 Broadway, New York, NY 10027. 


Brought to book 


In “The Girl Who Loved Journalists” 


(cyJR, January/February), Eric Alter- 
man, bemoaning the loss of book-review 
sections in US newspapers, neglected 
to mention the new eight-page book- 
review section in the Saturday edition of 
The Wall Street Journal, which started 
publication in the fall of 2010. 

As one of the leading critics of Rupert 
Murdoch’s purchase in 2007 of Dow 
Jones and the wsu, I must give great 
credit to Robert Thomson, editor-in- 
chief of Dow Jones, for his decision, 
unique in today’s shrinking newspaper 
world, to heavily invest in eight pages 
every Saturday of some of the best-writ- 
ten book reviews published anywhere 
in the US today. 

Friends in the New York City book- 
publishing industry tell me the wsu’s 
new book-review section is highly 
respected and very helpful for launch- 
ing new books because it is read all over 
the country. 

Competition with The New York 
Times may have inspired the new wsv 
book-review section, but it is a major, 
positive contribution to US book pub- 
lishing and intellectual life. It should 


be celebrated by a cuR Laurel and not 
ignored. 

Jim Ottaway Jr. 

Retired director and senior VP of Dow Jones 
Past member of CJR’s Board of Overseers 
New York, NY 


Correction 

In “Only connect” by Alec MacGillis 
about reporter Connie Schultz (cur, 
March/April), we wrote in a caption 


for a photo of Michael Green that 
“Schultz’s articles helped set him free” 
from prison. However, Schultz’s series 
did not lead to Green’s exoneration. She 
chronicled his ordeal, but only after the 
Innocence Project and his stepfather 
worked to free him. The week after 
Schultz’s series ran, the real rapist con- 
fessed to the crime, 14 years after Green 
was convicted. The rapist served five 
years in prison. CJR 


NOTES FROM OUR ONLINE READERS 


IN A MARCH PIECE, RON HOWELL WROTE ABOUT THE INCREASE IN STORIES 


about dogs in The New York Times since Jill Abramson, author of The Puppy 


Diaries, became executive editor. Here are some of the comments: 


I think you'll find that it’s not just the NyT that’s become obsessed with dog stories. 


Media all over the country have recently decided to find as many animal-related 


stories as they can because, in the case of animal-abuse stories, they’re guaranteed 


to elicit immediate, and strong, reactions, and in the case of other kinds of animal 


stories, strangely enough, they’re perceived as human-interest stories with a 


built-in audience. It’s purely a matter of journalistic pandering. 


Martskers 


Is this a joke? This silly piece makes a half-hearted effort to build an argument 


around what seems to be a random and rather meaningless statistic. 


Thunk 


Regarding the comment by Thunk, they’re neither random nor meaningless, those 


dog stories. They’re coming one right after the other, and taken together, they 


say a lot about our evolving (devolving) culture and about the state of journalism. 


Ron Howeil 


I did a root search for the letter “s” in the LexisNexis database, and the results 


were astounding. There’s definitely something going on. In the last four months 


alone since Abramson took over as editor, no other letter was used more in 


sentence composition and structure in the NyT. —Wexis 


EDITOR IN CHIEF’S NOTE 


PERHAPS THE BEST THING ABOUT TURNING 50 IS THAT PEOPLE TEND TO 
toss you more than one party. Christie Hefner, chair of cyr’s half-century 


celebration, has been pulling out all the stops. The latest, on April 11, was 


hosted by Thomson Reuters in its Times Square aerie (we actually looked 


down on the ball that drops each New Year’s). Reuters’s Chrystia Freeland 


ably moderated as her colleague Caroline Drees, GlobalPost editor Thomas 


Mucha, NBC’s Mara Schiavocampo, and Columbia’s own Howard French 


compared notes on the challenges of covering the globe in an era of shrink- 


ing budgets and short, parochial attention spans. Check out what you 


missed at cjr.org/behind_the_news/freelancers_on_the_front_lines.php. 


On May 7 (which just happens to be the 100th birthday of Columbia Journal- 


ism School), csR heads to the Newseum in Washington for a conversation about 
issues raised on pages 17-30: NPR’s Robert Siegel will moderate “Truth and Con- 


sequences: Free Expression and Independent Journalism in a Digital World.” Our 
esteemed panelists: Columbia President Lee Bollinger; Voice of America director 
David Ensor; Rebecca MacKinnon, senior fellow at the New America Foundation 
and author of Consent of the Networked; and cJR’s new BFF, Chrystia Freeland. If 
you miss the broadcast, please check it out in the C-SPAN archive. —Cyndi Stivers 
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Currents 


Open Bar 


The Press Room 


Year opened 1995 


Owner James “Raff” Rafferty (born in Manchester, England 


Distinguishing features Next door to the Santa Barb 


News-Press. Live soccer : 


excuse us, football—from Eng- 
land and Europe in the mornings. An exhibition on the first 
Thursday of every month by local artists, whose work, all of 


which is for sale, adorns the walls. 


Who drinks here Soccer fans, sports writers, and locals trying 


to avoid the tourists and college students. 


Signature drink The English Channel: 1 oz Hendrick’s gin; 
1/2 oz St. Germain; 1/2 0z Pimm’s; splash of Sprite; splash of 


Sweet & Sour; fresh lemon juice. Serve in a martini glass. 


Off the record Framed front pages of the News-Press mark- 
ing historic local events, such as the 1925 earthquake, used 
to hang on the walls. But the pages are gone, as are numer- 
ous News-Press reporters who used to hang out at the bar 
before they were fired or driven away by Wendy McCaw, the 
paper’s content-meddling, union-busting owner. McCaw 
bought the paper in 2000, and over the next several years her 
clashes with the newsroom produced lawsuits, a child-por- 
nography investigation, an spJ “Ethics in Journalism” award 
for newsroom staffers who stood up to her, and a documen- 
tary called Citizen McCaw. 

On the record John Zant, a long-time sports columnist at the 
News-Press before he fled to the Santa Barbara Independent 
in 2007, attributes the area media’s “exceptional” coverage 
of soccer—often a second-class citizen in American sports 
pages—to the bar’s enthusiastic embrace of the game. 


Nicknames The unofficial British consulate. 





Sree Tips 


Social-media etiquette 


for journalists 


Language Corner 


Basis Points 


“On a case-by-case basis.” “On 
a regular basis.” “On an urgent 
basis.” 

Each of those base expres- 
sions, from The Associated 
Press Stylebook, no less, can be 
said differently, more fluidly: 

“Case by case.” “Regularly.” 

“Daily.” 

There’s nothing grammati- 
cally wrong with those “ona 
(whatever) basis” phrases, 
except that they’re wordy. 

Or, as Bryan A. Garner puts 

it in his Modern American 
Usage, “The word basis often 
signals verbosity in adverbial 
constructions.” (Let’s hope his 
verbosity was ironic.) 


In one week’s worth of 


Nexis citations from US pub 
lications and blogs, “on a case- 
by-case basis” appeared more 
than 100 times. “On a daily 
basis” appeared a whopping 
600 times, give or take a few. 
If they had all been whittled 
down, more than 3,000 words 
could have been saved, or used 
to write several more articles. 
Other uses of “basis” can 
be off base, or on target: “On 


a legal basis” could be just 


“legally,” but it would be fine to 


say, “That is the legal basis for 
my argument.” A “basis point” 
in financial contexts is a lot 
shorter than saying “one-thou- 
sandth of a point.” But watch 


out for “on a part-time basis,” 


“on a yearly basis,” and other 


such “on a basis”es, er, bases. 
Now you're on a first-name 
basis with basis. 


—Merrill Perlman 


Hard Numbers 


$$8,000 


750,000 
73,000 


-.16 
256,425 
$91,000 


9 


127,000 


+2.65 
3,000,000 


486 


Sources: Apple, Google, Google Finance, Change.or 


NiemanLab.org 
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Darts & 
Laurels 


Much ado... 

On March 21, The Orange 
County Register published a 
blog post, based on the sworn 
affidavit of a process server, 
alleging that Julio Perez, a 
California state Assembly 
candidate, did not live where 


he said, or within the district 


he was running to represent. 


, 


¥ 


Title Search 


Reporter Brian Joseph 
packed his story with details 
and links to testimony. But 
the Register didn’t have a re- 
porter make the 2.4-mile trip 
to the home in question (Jo- 
seph is based in Sacramento, 
so couldn’t have done it him- 
self). Had editors bothered, 
they would have found—as 
a reporter for the nonprofit 
Voice of OC did—plenty of 
evidence that it was indeed 
Perez’s place: bills, neighbors, 
the candidate himself. 

It took the Register two 
days to “update” its story, 
which it did in petulant fash- 
ion by (finally) dispatching 
a reporter to the residence 
to grill the candidate about 
which brand of toothpaste 
was in the bathroom and 
what drinks were in the 


fridge. Perez nailed it: Col- 


User Experience (UX) 


Designer 


Susan Rits 


Jay Woodruff interview 


Give us your Tweetable definition of a UX Designer. UX 


designers live to wipe out tech rage—we make using software a 


pleasure. 


How’d you get into this racket? | moved to Nyc out of grad 


10 


gate and Cherry Coke Zero. 
(Joseph insists the story isn’t 
over, but even if that’s true, 
his paper blew round one.) 


Google it, man! 
For the record, 14-year-old 
V.A. Shiva Ayyadurai did not 
invent e-mail. Seems obvious, 
but it took The Washington 
Post a mind-boggling half a 
month to untangle the truth 
behind a February 17 story by 
Post Innovations editor Emi 
Kolawole headlined: INVEN- 
TOR OF E-MAIL HONORED BY 
SMITHSONIAN. 

Not exactly. Ayyadurai 
copyrighted an electronic- 


messaging system called 


“EMAIL,” but he did so years 


after real “e-mail” was 
invented; and Ayyadurai was 


“honored by the Smithsonian” 


only in that the institution 


school planning to be a play- 
wright. But I got to Brooklyn 
about the same time as the 
Web did, and it sucked me in. 

[ loved the combination of art 
and technology, and being one 
of the first in the city to know 
anything about designing and 
building websites. I had a lot of 
work from ABC, CNNfn, Time 
Warner—I designed the first 
NY1 website ever—and Fox, and 
tons of other places. 

It was while I was redesign- 
ing the CNNfn website (a.k.a. 
Money.com) and doing user 
studies that I began to under- 
stand what user experience 


was all about: helping people 


use the website without getting 


frustrated or lost. Not blaming 
the users when the interface is 
so bad they can’t make it work. 
Then I read a book called Don’t 
Make Me Think by Steve Krug, 


and everything gelled for me. 


What do you tell civilians you 
do for a living? Commercial 


artist. Most people blanch 


accepted his donation of 
EMAIL-related artifacts. 
Compounding the gaffe 
was the glibness of Post 
ombudsman Patrick Pexton’s 
initial response to reader 
complaints. He found more 
fault with the outraged 
commenters than with the 
flawed reporting, which he 
defended as the heroic effort 


of an overworked journalist: 


“Could you, as Ms. Kolawole 


did, do all this in one day?” 
he wrote. “Write a story, edit 
seven videos, and write up 

a transcript of her Q&A ses- 
sion with Ayyadurai?” 

A week later, Pexton 
published a more level- 
headed response, in which 
he admitted that his original 
post was “dismissive, snarky 
and wrongheaded.” Maybe 
he was overworked, too. 


when I say User Experience 
or UX. 


Caged death match, UX vs. Ul 
(user interface), who prevails 
and why? Always UX. Think 
architect vs. interior decorator. 
The right color paint isn’t going 
to hold the wall up. Always go 
with the UX person. They’re UI 
on steroids—they think through 
the process instead of just how 
to make the buttons look good. 
And they can usually make the 


buttons look good, too. 


What’s the weirdest real digi- 
tal job title you can think of? 
Technology Evangelist—what 
you have to have if you don’t 


have a good UX designer. 


What advice do you have for 
a 22-year-old contemplating 
a future in UX design? Study 
the masters: Krug, Alan Cooper, 
and, of course, Steve Jobs. In 
fact, just study Apple and you'll 
understand why UX is so very, 


very important. 





“After more than 20 years in this 
business, you learn to prepare 


for the worst,” Takahashi says. 


For him, that means carrying 


multiples: He uses two laptops 
@, a Toshiba and a Macbook Air. 
“In February, I was juggling two 
at a time,” he says, “and one fell 
off my lap and the screen broke.” 
He always has two phones, an 
Android and an iPhone. “One’s 
Verizon, the other is ATT,’ he 
explains, “so I’m never without 
cellphone coverage.” @ There 
are two sets of headphones @; 
extra batteries @; and a bunch 
of chargers @, including one that 


plugs into a car’s cigarette lighter. 


What’s in My... Backpack 
Dean Takahashi, GamesBeat 


It’s fitting that veteran tech jourt 


weaned on classics like Pong at 


about the video game industry. He opened 


. 1 jaqurnal i? wiedam 
1-earned journalistic wisdon 


Takahashi is a self-contained 
multimedia reporter. He shoots 
his own photos, so there’s a digi- 
tal camera @ (plus extra lens, 
of course, and tripod) @, and 
his own video @; and while he 
does carry a notebook @ (“for 
backup”), he relies on a digital 
recorder for his “notes.” @. 

Sometimes, though, the sys- 
tem failure is human. He carries 
a supply of Bheestie bags ®, 
which remove water from per- 
sonal electronic devices. “If you 
drop your iPhone in the toilet, 
you have a chance to save it with 
these little bags. I used one after I 


left a modem outside in the rain.” 


ist Dean 


tdi 


id Ga 


Takahashi, 
id 


pica 
e backups. 


He is so prepared, those 
around him can afford to not be. 
His MiFi mobile hotspot ® pro- 
vides Internet access for up to 
five laptops at once. “Covering 
conferences, there are so many 
journalists on the WiFi that it 
invariably goes down. Usually, 
I just let members of my team 
connect, but if someone’s really 
desperate, I'll do them a favor.” 

No game-writer’s back- 
pack would be complete with- 
out...games. He carries a PlaySta- 
tion ® and a copy of Unit 13 @, an 
action game that lets him match 
wits against global terrorists. 


His Boy Scout tendencies ex- 


who grew up a Self 


va, has become one of the country’s most prominent writers 


1 


his “nice, big REI bag” for Tyler Orsburn to prove a bit of 
“You gotta 


tend beye ynd the tech tools of his 
trade: a bunch of business cards 
©; a flashlight @. “I have to 
drive so often—like 55 miles one 
way from my house to San Fran- 
cisco—that if my car breaks down 
it’s good to have a flashlight.” 
Also, a bag of change @. “When 
[ get to San Francisco, I have to 
park at a bunch of meters.” 

And if all these precautions 
fail, he has 2 bottles of Motrin ®. 

The most unexpected item? 
A Strive step-counter @. “So 
far today, 2,936. I hit my peak 
at 17.000—something like seven 
miles—during the Consumer 


Electronics Show.” 
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How I Got That Story... 


RealRural 


Lisa Hamilton 





eT a mets a cuore Tea 


a tel RL Ft 


LH: When I would tell friends 


and colleagues that I was doing 


a project about rural California, 


they’d say, ‘Oh, the Central 
Valley, ineaning the stretch 
of high-production farmland 
along the interstate between 


San Francisco and LA. It’s just 


gsr aa Re 


one of dozens of regions within 
the state’s non-urban areas, 
but that’s all they knew of rural 
California. And within that 
landscape they were thinking 
of just two kinds of people: 

the big agribusiness titan and 
the anonymous farm worker. I 
realized I had to go back a step 
and simply introduce people 
to rural California. Before 

I could start talking about 
peoples’ complicated relation- 


ships to, say, water, I had to 





first establish that there are all 
kinds of different people in the 
state who have all kinds of dif- 
ferent relationships to water. 
And I needed to do it using 
the language of stories, not the 


language of issues. 


LH: | remember reading an 
obit for John Updike in which 
someone described him as 

a traveler and a witness. | 
thought about the difference in 
those two states of observing. 
The traveler is the one who eats 
up the world and wants to get 
her hands on everything and go 
as far as possible; the witness 

is the one who sits there and 
watches the same thing for 
hours, and tries to understand 
it deeply and intimately. As a 
photographer, I had always 
been strictly a traveler—I would 
get in the car in the morning 
and drive until I couldn’t feel 
my legs, then stop at the closest 
hotel, sleep for eight hours, and 
get up and do it again. 

Having a baby with me 
meant I couldn’t do that. 
Instead, I had to schedule 
interviews in advance, which 
often meant arriving to find 
that the person in front of 
me was not some amazing 
visual spectacle, but rather 
a boring-looking person ina 
boring-looking place. So I was 
challenged to be a witness; 

[ had to sit with that person 
and try to understand him or 
her, and get the person to trust 
me and let me in enough to 
photograph in a way that tells 
more of a story than that initial 
boring appearance can tell. It 
changed the way I photograph. 
Before, I didn’t photograph 


people often. When you’re 


wandering, you don’t have time 
to sit down and listen for hours 
before you make a photograph. 
But by taking the time to be a 

witness, the portrait becomes a 


much richer story. 


LH: My early photos of Keith 
were just photos of a guy who’s 
a bull rider. It wasn’t until I 
inderstood that the crux of his 
experience, the challenge he 
was trying to figure out, was 
10w could he be a great re deo 
sull rider and a good father and 
iusband. Those two things are 
almost contradictory by nature. 
‘or me, in this photo you see 


that complex story. I can see in 





1is face a lot of conflict about 
who he is. 

It was at this dinky little 
county fair rodeo, and he had 
just tried to ride a bull and got 
thrown off. Now, he’s not just 
some average bull rider. He 
made it to the PBR [Professional 
Bull Riding] finals in 2005; he’s 
really good, and has a shot at 
being very successful. But here 
he is, just having been thrown 
at this crappy little country 
fair, beaten, actually, by the 
boy who won the high school 
rodeo championship the year 
before. So, you know, he’s got 
this 19-year-old on his tail. At 
the same time, he’s trying to 
watch after his daughters. His 
wife, Ileah, also competed in the 
rodeo—she’s an amateur barrel 
racer—but you can see in her 
face that it’s a lot less compli 
cated for her. She wants to smile 
for the camera, whereas Keith 
is sort of working it out every 
minute of every day. It took a lot 
of time spent not photographing, 


just listening to him, to get there. 


The Lower Case 


Mother arrested 
after drowning 


Houston Chronicle, 10/18/11 


173 animals 
seized; 2 face 
cruelty charges 


Bellingham (WA) World, 9/23/11 


La. chimpanzees get pregnant despite 
vasectomies 


The Associated Press, 2 12 


‘At Last’ singer 
Etta James dies 


Richmond Times-Dispatch, 1/21/12 


Soccer-Mom madam cools her heels in 
Riker’s, but will her clients get off? 


Shark bites 
land surfer 
in hospital 


The Gazette (Cedar Rapids, I 


U.S. pays $50,000 per killing to massacre families 


San Francisco Chron 


in Three Rivers, community and family bore a 
hero 


Caller.com, 3/27/1 


1 
cur Offers a one-year subscription or gift subscription for an item published 
in The Lower Case. Please send original clippings to cur, Journalism 
Building, 2950 Broadway, Columbia Univ., NY, NY 10027, or links for Web 
items to tso2@columbia.edu. Please include address, phone, and e-mail 
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ON THE JOB 


An 
unflinching 
witness 


Long Island native 
Marie Colvin spent her 
career chronicling the horrors 


of war and oppression, 


from Sri Lanka to Syria. 
She wanted the world 


to see what she saw. 


BY JON SWAIN 


arie Colvin, who was killed 

in Syria on February 22, rep- 

resents a great deal that is 
excellent about the type of journalism 
to which she lost her life. We both were 
foreign correspondents for The Sunday 
Times of London for many years. Inevi- 
tably, that meant covering those wars 
that were among the biggest stories of 
our time. Our friendship was that stron- 
gest of bonds formed through our com- 
mon experience of some of the darkest 
extremes of human behavior. 

War reporting is a tough trade which, 
when Marie started out, was regarded 
as the glamorous end of journalism. Ma- 
rie wanted to experience for herself the 
destructive forces that surface wherever 
blood and death run rife. She wanted to 
witness what these things did to people, 
and she wanted the world to know what 
she saw. 

Hers was an uncompromising, ideal- 
istic style of frontline reporting, and she 
did it well. She had that sense of mis- 
sion that we all need to make ourselves 
face the horrific realities of war, so that 


The hole truth |n 2005, while reporting 
on the ‘tunnel economy’ in the Palestinian 
territories, Marie Colvin prepared to 
descend into a channel that had been dug 
in a little girl’s bedroom in Gaza. 
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we can recount them to others. Marie 
was generous and brave, loyal and kind, 
and I do not believe she had a malicious 
thought in her head. She had spirit and 
stamina, and she carved a stellar path for 
herself. When she started some 25 years 
ago, conflict reporting was a male-dom- 
inated trade. This did not deter her. She 
was feminine, but she liked being one of 
the boys, and was a much-loved figure 
on the road. She laughed and drank a lot. 
Marie was also lucky to have editors 
who encouraged her in her life’s work. 
But the qualities that gave her the de- 
termination to follow the riskiest sto- 
ind the support she was given to 


Ta) 


1 the end, ki 


} 1.°) 
| 


lled her. Everyone 
who practices this type of journalism 
knows that the balance between life and 
ljeath is a fine one. Marie knew this bet- 
t it seemed to her and 

1es that the risks and 

h it. She believ ed 

r reporting made a 


won many awards, 


1 ‘ ner editors 


was to 


the so-called 
ner photog- 


tiated 


re 
with 
tthem make 

e to tet the 


nside defending 


. Marie 


- photog- 

tter from Cutting 

n, appealing for 

ypical of Marie. 

ith thr 


SOL 


i Kurdistan to 


position herself to cover the American 
vasion of Iraq, she hid in the back of 


tr al 4 j . ol ;. 
a truck under sacks of potatoes. 


Marie knew that her job might en- 
tail the sacrifice of her life. In 2001, she 
lost an eye when the Sri Lankan army 
shelled her while she was re-entering 
government territory, after reporting 
clandestinely from a Tamil Tiger guer- 
rilla zone. I flew to Sri Lanka and ac- 
companied her on the long flight from 


tragic. So, too, Ochlik’s, and other re- 
cent deaths—not least the 13 Syrian ac- 
tivists said to have died in getting the 
photographer who had been working 
with Marie out of the city. Their deaths 
have sparked some reassessment of the 
risks war reporters take, and ask others 
to take, in the nebulous name of truth. 


The refugee camp was under fire from 
the Amal militia. The only way in was 
to run a gauntlet of fire down the ‘path 


of death.” Marie and the photographer 
held hands and ran. 


Colombo for hospital treatment in New 
York, and marveled at her resilience. She 
was on a stretcher in a lot of pain, ex- 
hausted from the ordeal, but she bore 
the loss of her eye with uncomplaining 
1e still managed to file a 


courage, and sl 


compelling story. 
\fter many years of frontline report- 
ing, the shocks and stresses of the evil 
that Marie had witnessed inevitably 
took their toll. She suffered a serious 
bout of post-traumatic stress disorder 
after the US invasion of Irag in 2003, and 
was unable to work for many months. 
She was unhappy in love, and there 
ark times when friends feared 
he would commit suicide by throwing 


1 
} 


1erself into the river. 


1] 
il 


ie pulled through these recur- 


ring dark periods, and lately seemed to 
have found a renewed vigor. She took up 
sailing again, a passion from her Long 
[sland upbringing (she grew up in Oyster 
Bay, NY, the daughter of schoolteachers). 
She lived on the banks of the Thames, 
ind the parties she gave for the annual 
boat race between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were legendary. Marie promised 
her friends to take it easier. 

But she could not give up frontline 
reporting, and when the uprisings in the 
Arab world began to take root in late 
2010, she was unstoppable. 

Marie was killed in Syria along 
with Remi Ochlik, a talented 28-year- 
old French photographer, when Syr- 


ian troops shelled Homs. Her loss is 


She is the latest in a long line of col- 
leagues of mine over the years who be- 
came victims of war, starting with 20 
who were captured and killed by the 
Khmer Rouge in Cambodia, my own 
baptism in war reporting, during eight 
murderous weeks in April and May, 1970. 

It is sad that Marie, too, died in this 
violent way. But not surprising. War al- 
ways kills, after all. Marie’s style of jour- 
nalism deserves to survive. At its best it 
helps us to understand better what our 
action—or our inaction—does in pre- 
carious parts of the world. I hope that 
people of courage like Marie are pre- 
pared to carry on facing danger to tell 
us, firsthand, what they see. 

And let us salute them. cur 


h writer and foreign cor- 
the Paris correspondent for 
Times of London for many years 
trayed by Julian Sands in the 1984 
film, The Killing Fields, and is the author of 
River of Time: a memoir of Vietnam, set in 


hina from 1970 to 1975. 


Your face here 


ON THE JOB is a showcase of 
journalists at work, at home and 
abroad, in all the situations we 
get into, from the mundane to 
the amazing. So send a frame of 
yourself or a colleague in action, 
along with a brief description of 
what’s happening and why, to 
cjr@columbia.edu. 








TRUTH AND CONSEQUENCES 
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FREE EXPRESSION 


AND 


INDEPENDENT 
JOURNALISM 


INA 


DIGITAL WORLD 


with dispatches from RUSSIA, CHINA, SYRIA, YEMEN, and the UNITED STATES 
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Muscovy pluck 


How long can Ekho Moskvy radio get away with pooh-poohing Putin? 


BY PAUL STAROBIN 


IN VLADIMIR PUTIN’S RUSSIA, THERE IS NO MORE PERSIS- 
tent reproach to his autocratic rule than the country’s old- 
est independent radio station, Ekho Moskvy. A ripe case 
in point came during the run-up to the March election, in 
which Putin was vying for his third term as president. Just 
days before the vote, Channel One, the country’s dominant, 
state-controlled television outlet, aired the sensational tale 
of a plot to assassinate Putin. The broadcast was met with 
skepticism along Moscow’s political grapevine; given that 
the suspects had been arrested weeks before, it smelled like 
a stunt to rally support for Putin. 

It was left to Ekho Moskvy to deliver a public expres- 
sion of that skepticism, by promptly broadcasting a pungent 
interview with Dmitri Oreshkin, a political analyst and well- 
known Putin critic. Team Putin is “trying to mobilize public 
opinion according to the logic that we are surrounded by 
enemies and that we have one decisive, effective, and intel- 
ligent national leader that they want to destroy,” Oreshkin 
bluntly declared. The New York Times included the quote, 
with credit to the station, in its story on the matter. That’s 
Ekho Moskvy, a thorn in Putin’s side that he has so far been 
unable, or unwilling, to extract. 


PAUL STAROBIN, a former Moscow bureau chief at BusinessWeek, is at 
work on a documentary film on Russia. 


For his part, Putin, who rolled to victory anyway, makes 
no secret of his disdain for Ekho Moskvy. “You pour diarrhea 
over me day and night,” he told Alexey Venediktov, the sta- 
tion’s longtime editor-in-chief, at a meeting of top Russian 
editors in January. All of which raises a couple of questions: 
Putin has been in power for nearly 13 years, and in that time 
has neutered many a critic. Why has Ekho Moskvy survived? 
And as Putin begins a new term as president facing unprec- 
edented discontent among the public, is the station’s luck 
about to run out? 


EKHO MOSKVY OPERATES OUT OF THE 14TH FLOOR OF A 
concrete slab of a building on the Novy Arbat, a glitzy com- 
mercial thoroughfare in central Moscow. The station’s format 
is dominated by live, talk-show-style interviews punctuated 
with breaking-news updates and frequent—and sometimes 
cheesy—advertisements. 

When the station was founded in August 1990, in the 
waning days of the Soviet Union, the audience was mostly 
listeners at home in their apartments. No longer. Car own- 
ership has soared over the last 20 years, and Ekho Moskvy, 
91.2 on the FM dial, now derives the bulk of its audience 
from the horn-honking drivers on Moscow’s traffic-choked 
streets. At peak drive times—weekday mornings and early 
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TRUTH AND CONSEQUENCES 


You again? Ali 


evenings—the metropolitan Moscow listenership is about 
one million. 

Although Ekho Moskvy takes pains to characterize itself 
as a professional news organization, not “opposition” radio, it 
is known for giving voice to the very figures that the Kremlin 
would prefer remain quiet. On the evening of Election Day, 
for instance, with Putin’s victory assured, host Sergey Bunt- 
man chatted with the controversial blogger Alexey Navalny, a 
leader of the anti-Putin street rallies who has branded Putin 
the head of a party of “crooks and thieves.” Navalny, tacitly 
banned from appearing on Russian television, told Buntman 
that Putin’s victory was illegitimate. “I am sure that the Putin 
regime will collapse,” he predicted. 

The 56-year-old 


editor-in-chief, who has been with the station from the start, 


Buntman, Ekho Moskvy’s first deputy 


later told me that he was not a cheerleader for Navalny—or 
even much of a fan. “In some way, he’s quite dangerous,” 
Buntman says, because “he’s a nationalist. To be against Putin 
and to be a new Putin, it’s not the way” to improve Russia. 
But Ekho Moskvy’s goal, he says, is “to keep the stage for 
every political opinion” and “to try to create an objective 


picture” of the world. 


SHEER LUCK IS ONE REASON EKHO MOSKVY IS STILL ALIVE. 
The station emerged from the glasnost, or openness, policy 
of Mikhail Gorbachev in the 1980s. The founders wanted to 
provide an alternative to “official” information, and not sur- 
prisingly, Ekho Moskvy wound up on the hit list of the group 
of government hardliners, led by KGB officials, that attempted 
a coup to preserve the Soviet Union. The putsch failed, and 
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even though Gorbachev was doomed, the first 
leader of the new Russian Federation, Boris 
Yeltsin, was committed to an open media. The 
young station had dodged a bullet. 

Still, many of the businesses that were 
launched in those early years, media startups 
included, had no idea how to operate in a com- 
mercial environment—and as a result, many 
failed. That suggests another, more durable rea- 
son, for Ekho Moskvy’s longevity: the savvy of 
its founders, who had a clear idea of their mis- 
sion but also understood their limitations. They 
came of age, after all, in an era when entrepre- 
neurial activity could lead to a prison sentence. 

Top editor Venediktov, born in 1955 and a 
school teacher in Soviet times, had the sense 
to realize, as he later told a Russian interviewer, 
that “it was time to stop working like amateurs... 
A lot was expected of us, but our equipment was 
obsolete, pay was miserable, and we could not 

afford to hire people.” So the journalists sold a controlling stake 
to a professional investor—the oligarch Vladimir Gusinsky, 
who had close ties to the Yeltsin regime—with the stipulation, 
inscribed in the station’s charter, that only they would elect 
the editor-in-chief, who had final say on editorial content. 

When Putin came to power in 2000, determined to crack 
down on the oligarchs, Gusinsky was an early casualty. He 
fled the country, signing over his media holdings to a credi- 
tor, Gazprom-Media, an arm of the state-controlled energy 
giant. Once again, it looked like curtains for Ekho Moskvy. 
But the staff was able to work out an operating agreement 
with their new “partner.” Under the arrangement, which still 

tands, Gazprom-Media has 66 percent of the shares and 
the journalists own the remaining 34 percent. But it takes a 
super-majority of 75 percent to change the station’s charter, 
including the crucial provision that the newsroom picks the 
editor-in-chief. What’s more, each journalist on staff owns at 
least one share of the station—collectively held in a company 
registered in Delaware—making it difficult for Gazprom- 
Media, or any other investor, to gain a 75 percent stake. 

As a further precaution, Venediktov deliberately stays 
out of the station’s financial affairs. Problems for Russians 
who find themselves on the wrong side of political power 
often come in the form of ginned-up tax violations and the 
like. Buntman told me that Venediktov hasn’t signed a single 
financial document in his entire professional life. 

Of course, Putin could still come up with a pretext for 
shuttering Ekho Moskvy. But doing so would likely cause an 
international outcry. In another illustration of the journal- 
ists’ savvy, the station has spun a web of personal ties with 
leading Western political figures by giving them a media 
platform when they visit Moscow. US President Bill Clinton, 
German Chancellor Gerhard Schroeder, and US secretaries 
of state Colin Powell and Condoleezza Rice all made the 
pilgrimage to Ekho Moskvy while in office. More recently, 
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the new US Ambassador to Russia, Michael McFaul, under 
fire from Putin’s regime for supposedly giving succor to the 
anti-Putin opposition, went on the station for an interview. 
Meanwhile, The New York Times, The Wall Street Journal, and 
the Financial Times cover the station’s plight as a barometer 
of press freedom in Russia. 

“Ekho has become an icon of Russia’s post-Soviet media,” 
says an admiring competitor, Konstantin von Eggert, a host 
at Moscow’s Kommersant-FM radio and a former chief of the 
BBC Russian Service Moscow bureau. Its shutdown “would 
provoke a huge backlash” in the West, he says. 

There’s also a cynical explanation for why Putin tolerates 
the radio station he hates. Putin understands, the thinking 
goes, that he is able to keep his grip on power, in part, by giv- 
ing his harshest critics a safe place to gripe about his regime. 
The radio station, in this formulation, serves as a convenient 
pressure-release valve. Furthermore, Ekho Moskvy is the 
media outlet to which the regime can point when accused 
of squelching press freedom in Russia. 

In my experience, it often pays to believe the cynical 
explanation for just about anything happening in Russia. But 
[ don’t buy this one. The problem is that Ekho Moskvy really 
is not all that safe for the Kremlin—not when it gives voice to 
vitriolic Putin detractors like Alexey Navalny. Last December, 
after parliamentary elections in which Putin’s United Rus- 
sia party won a majority on the basis of what appeared to be 
widespread fraud, tens of thousands of Muscovites took to 
the streets, egged on by Navalny, to demonstrate for fair elec- 
tions. Ekho Moskvy is plainly sympathetic to this movement. 
For this reason alone, it may be premature to conclude that 
the station will survive another six years with Putin. Under 
pressure, the president may consider Ekho Moskvy a threat 
that he can no longer abide. 
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Sino the times 


Can China’s billions buy media credibility? 


BY SAMBUDDHA MITRA MUSTAFI 


LOCALS CALL IT DA KUCHA, OR “BIG BOXER SHORTS,” 
because of its shape. China Central Television’s future head- 
quarters in Beijing is 54 stories, twin towers of glass and 
steel connected by an angular wedge at the top. Overlooking 
the Central Business District, it stands out in a city whose 
architecture is a mix of imperial grandeur, gray communist- 


SAMBUDDHA MITRA MUSTAFI, a former producer for the BBC in South 
Asia, is studying political journalism at Columbia’s Graduate School 
of Journalism, and is a Fulbright-Nehru Fellow. Research for this story 
was supported by a grant from the Investigative Fund of The Nation 
Institute, for which we are grateful. 
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In fact, there has been a consequence to the “diarrhea” 
incident of January. Gazprom-Media was able to force Vene- 
diktov to step down from the station’s board of directors, 
although he remains editor-in-chief. Buntman told me that 
this move did not originate with Putin but probably from 
some bureaucrat taking advantage of a moment of vulner- 
ability for Venediktov. Putin and Venediktov have on occa- 
sion met to talk over matters, and Putin “has some respect 
towards Venediktov” as “a hard opponent,” Buntman says. A 
Putin spokesperson did not respond to a request for comment 
on Ekho Moskvy; Gazprom-Media has said publicly that it 
is not seeking Venediktov’s removal as editor-in-chief or 
changes in the station’s editorial posture. 

Still, Venediktov initially resisted my request for an inter- 
view, apparently because of the delicacy of the situation. But 
after I finished my talk with Buntman, we met and chatted 
briefly, and as I was about to leave the station he chased 
me down, proudly waving a piece of paper. It contained an 
answer I had not been able to extract from Buntman: how 
much profit, if any, Ekho Moskvy, actually made. Look here, 
he said—the station made 25,585 rubles in 2011 (about $880), 
after taxes. And not a kopek, Venediktov made a point of 
stressing, has been borrowed from Gazprom-Media, so there 
is no leverage on that front. Perhaps he is not, as Buntman 
told me, involved in the station’s financial management, but 
he surely grasps its import. 

All of which suggests still another reason why Ekho 
Moskvy lives on: a base of advertisers, willing to ignore, at 
least for now, Putin’s fulminations against the station in 
exchange for the allure of reaching a million prospective 
customers in Russia’s blossoming consumer society. “The 
state is always after us,” Venediktov said. “I feel absolutely 
confident we will survive.” 
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era buildings, and dazzling modern construction. Da kucha 
will be a striking symbol of ccTv’s expanding budget and 
global ambition. 

And of China’s other global media ambitions as well. 


Among other things, the government is building an English- 


language world service that will compete with BBc News— 
but with what is said to be 19 times the annual budget of BBC, 
currently the world’s largest news organization. 

Having already achieved the status as the world’s second- 
largest national economy, China has decided that it also needs 
soft power, the ability to influence world public opinion to 
promote its commercial and foreign-policy interests. “To some 
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degree, whoever owns the commanding heights of cultural 
development, and soft power, will enjoy a competitive edge 
internationally,” declared a communiqué that came out of the 
October 2011 plenary of the Communist Party’s Central Com- 
nittee. Toward that end, the Chinese government allocated 
$8.7 billion in 2009-2010 alone to “external publicity work.” 

The beneficiaries of this largesse are mostly the Big Four 
state-owned media corporations—ccTV, China Radio Inter- 
national (cr1), Xinhua news agency, and The China Daily 
newspaper and website. From inside da kucha and other 
news bureaus across the world, the Communist Party hopes 
to remake the negative image of China that it perceives in 
coverage by Western broadcasters. It hopes to replace the 
images of urban pollution, self-immolating Tibetan monks, 
and sweatshop workers with those of its rapidly growing 
cities and a prosperous new consumer class. 

The makeover is already well under way. “This is Africa 
Live from cctv News,” declared Beatrice Marshall, a cctv 
hor in Kenya, as she launched the network’s Nairobi 
idcast center in January. This was followed in February 
nch of cctv America, with headquarters in Wash- 
‘, and about 100 journalists and support staff hired 

Americas. CCTV America launched three 
in February alone. 
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Xinhua is already among the largest 
rid, with more than 10,000 employ- 
1 the developing world. especiallv. it 
1 the developing world, especially, it 
footing with The Associated Press, 
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and Reuters. Xinhua’s Web-based Eng- 


language TV unit, CNC World, plans to expand into 100 

1 time when most Western news outlets face budget 

1 retrenchment, the Chinese are rapidly expanding 

their global media presence. Hillary Clinton told the Senate 

Foreign Relations Committee in March 2010 that the US is 

losing the “information war” to new entrants like Al Jazeera 
nd Russia Today—and ccTV. 

In January, President Hu Jintao, writing in the Commu- 
nist Party magazine Qiu Shi (“Seeking the Truth”), called 
on the Chinese to push back against Western cultural colo- 
nization: “The overall strength of Chinese culture and its 
international influence is not commensurate with China’s 
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international status....International hostile forces are step- 
ping up efforts to implement their strategies of westernizing 
and dividing China, with ideology and culture being key areas 
fields of their long-term infiltration.” 


If CCTV can become the go-to channel 
for everyone in the world on a major 
story, even if only for a few days, it 
could change the game for good. 


Money opens doors, but what exactly is China selling 
with this new soft power? What is the Chinese version of the 
American Dream? As Han Han, a 29-year-old blogger, put it 
in a recent essay on Chinese art and culture: “The restric- 
tion on cultural activities makes it impossible for China to 
influence literature and cinema on a global basis. Or for us, 
the culturati, to raise our heads up proud.” Is this also true 
for China’s journalists? How can they reconcile the pursuit 
of truth with their goverrment’s history of trying to control 
the story? 

I traveled to China last winter to get a glimpse of how 
China plans to make itself more attractive to the world. And 
more specifically, how it plans to begin to address a central 
question: Can many billions of dollars buy China’s interna- 
¢ ] 


cvonal 


media the credibility it so desperately seeks? 


INITIALLY, AT LEAST, THE SIGNS DIDN’T LOOK PROMISING 


to me. Over two months and through several sources, I tried 
and failed to get access to the ccTv headquarters in Beijing. 
E-mails brought no replies, and people I spoke to were dis- 
couraging. It is almost impossible for an outsider, I was told, 
to get permission to visit the ccTv office. In desperation, I 
told cctv that “access denied” would only reinforce the 
stereotype of China as a closed society. At the last minute, 
I received an e-mail from Liu Ge, the chief editor of ccTv 
News, who agreed to an interview. 

CCTV’s current headquarters is an imposing, spartan 
building, a far cry from da kucha. The guards at the front gate 
let you in only with an escort, and another layer of security 
awaits at the building’s entrance. Inside, though, the mood 
is more relaxed. With spring festival around the corner, the 
lobby is decked with red lights and streamers. A chirpy intern 
guides me through long corridors and up a winding staircase 
until we reach a surprisingly small corner on the first floor— 
the newsroom and live-production hub of cctv News, the 
global, 24-hour English-language news station. 

Liu Ge greets me warmly and takes me to the produc- 
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tion control room, where busy producers survey a maze of 
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screens, deciding what to put on air. This is in January,and views, its news becomes suspect to audiences who are used 
as I watch the anchor cuts to a correspondent in Abu Dhabi, _ to journalists asking difficult questions of leaders. 
where the Chinese premier, Wen Jiabao, has just arrived for Liu, who has worked in ccTv’s international news team 
the World Energy Summit. Two days earlier, when Jiabao _ for 16 years and has seen English programming go from 30 
was in Riyadh, Chinese companies and the Saudi oil giant minutes a day to a 24-hour operation, defended her team. 
Aramco had signed a deal to develop a 400,000-barrel-a-day “The West believes that bad news is always good news,” she 
refinery on the Red Sea coast. Politically, too, the premier’s _ says. “In China, we believe in balancing news with social 
visit to the Gulf was significant, as the Arab Spring has caused _ responsibility, so we do not provoke tensions in our society.” 
some anxiety among officials in Beijing. Naturally, China’s Like many of her colleagues, Liu is a member of the Com- 
global media coverage of the visit trumpeted its non-inter- munist Party. She has risen through the cctv ranks over 
ventionist approach in Arab nations. the years, but claims her party membership and journalistic 
It provided an opening for me to ask Liu about what I career are unrelated. “We are doing news here, not propa- 
saw as a significant obstacle to China’s notion of going head _ ganda,” she insists, “and people must know that. No media is 
to head with the likes of the BBc. Because state-controlled without agenda. If you look at BBc or CNN, they won’t harm 
media can be a platform for the Communist Party to air its their national interest. So you cannot expect CCTV to go 
against Chinese interests.” 

So Liu does not claim to be objective. She just says that 
there is no such thing as objective journalism, that it’s all 
agenda-driven. Fair enough. There are plenty of media crit- 

, ics in the West who feel the same way. Still, some of China’s 
state media reports seem straight out of the foreign-ministry 
spokesman’s mouth. For example, as Western governments 
and media criticized China and Russia for vetoing the UN 
Security Council resolution against Syria in February, CCTV 
published a Xinhua piece on its website headlined, “Harsh 
rhetoric against China’s veto of Syria resolution is mislead- 
ing.” The story that followed lacked the kind of balance or 
nuance that Westerners associate with quality journalism. 

Liu knows it will not be easy to change long-held per- 
ceptions of China in the West. “I don’t think it’s a problem 
that we are state-owned,” she says. “A lot of our revenue is 
dependent on advertising, so we don’t have as strong ties to 
the government as some may think.” 


CAN CCTV BECOME THE NEXT AL JAZEERA, A SERIOUS NEW 
player on the global broadcast field? Some people familiar 
with the inner workings of ccTv are skeptical. One, Wang 
Xiging, worked for cctv News for nearly eight years before 
joining the BBC as a producer in the Beijing bureau. “They 


have the ambition, but I am not sure they have the wisdom,” 


he says. 

The tradition of top-down decision-making is a key flaw, 
in Xiqing’s view: “Senior party officials call the shots, and 
sometimes they give you orders that do not fit into the world 
of journalism,” he says. 

At least one foreigner in the cctv newsroom, Zakka Jacob, 
has a different take. Jacob was a TV presenter with India’s 
Headlines Today before moving to Beijing as a ccTv News 
anchor. He points out one advantage of being a state broad- 
caster: “The single guiding factor for any TV channel in India 

% ae ea” ‘tants was ratings,” he says. “The absence of ratings gives me more 
elbow room to cover a story for what it is worth.” 

Jacob says he has never heard of stories being influenced 

by orders from the top. He is among nearly 50 non-Chinese 
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journalists who work at cctv News’s Beijing headquarters, 
and many more are being recruited. Most are native English 
speakers, hired as copy editors to smooth the rough edges of 
the language barrier. 

CCTV’s top management and editorial positions, mean- 
while, are held by Chinese staff members, and the channel 
heads or presidents have to follow the diktats of the Propa- 
ganda Ministry, headed by Li Changchun. He is fifth in the 
pecking order of the Communist Party and Forbes magazine 
ranked him the world’s 32nd most powerful person in 2010, 
describing him as the man who “controls what 1.3 billion 
Chinese see, hear and speak.” ccTv’s recently appointed 
president Hu Zhangfan was editior-in-chief of the party- 
owned Guanming Daily. Last year, at a conference, he was 
quoted as saying, “The first social responsibility and profes- 
sional ethic of media staff should be understanding their role 
clearly and be a good mouthpiece.” A lot of ccTVv’s success 
will depend on how much independence these high-ranking 
party officials give the journalists. 

China’s global media dreams hinge, to some degree, on 
covering regions and issues that Western broadcasters tend 
to ignore. “Your link to Asia” is the ccTv News tagline, and 
officials are betting that viewers from Asia and from develop- 
ing nations will trust Chinese media more than they do their 
Western counterparts 

In Africa, for instance, China’s widespread investment in 
local industries and infrastructure has led to growing eco- 
nomic clout and goodwill. For Africans weary of the West’s 
bad-news-only coverage (poverty, political turmoil, natural 


cctv offers a welcome alternative. On Febru- 


disasters), 
ary 26, Talk Africa devoted its entire half hour to a London 
conference that brought together representatives from 50 
countries to discuss solutions for Somalia. “New hope for 
Somalia” sounds like an overly optimistic title, but when you 
consider that the conference received almost no mention in 
the Western press, you begin to see how Chinese media can 
appeal to an African audience. 

Still, China’s ultimate target audience remains the big eco- 
nomic powers of the world, the nations and regions that make 
or break decisions in multilateral forums: the US, Europe, 
Japan, India, and South Korea. These are also China’s geopo- 
litical rivals, of course, and the most resistant to its influence. 

So far, ccTv’s primary effort to reach those targets is 
through its business programs—Biz Asia and Biz Asia Amer- 
ica, the latter presented from Washington, DC, and from the 
NASDAQ in New York. Both shows emphasize China’s posi- 
tion on key economic issues. 

In addition to Biz Asia America, which is on daily, ccT\ 
America airs two weekly programs. The Heat is a Saturday 
talk show on political topics in the US and Asia. On Sundays, 
the magazine program Americas Now takes an in-depth look 
at the Americas, particularly Central and South America. 
Produced by former 60 Minutes hand Barbara Dury, Americas 
Now will have contributions from CcTv’s 15 bureaus across 
the Americas, including Havana. 
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Relax, don’t do it 


The DC bureau has journalists with solid American net 
work experience, from NBC, CBS, CNN, and Fox. They have 
been joined by two Chinese correspondents from Beijing, 
along with their boss, Ma Jing, the director general of ccTV 
America. CCTV News America can be seen in the Washington, 
DC, area through MHz networks as well as on Comcast and 
Dish TV. Wider distribution is planned. 


AN ANGRY DRAGON ON A POSTAGE STAMP WAS CAUSING A 
stir while I was in Beijing. China Post had just released the 
stamp to commemorate the Chinese New Year, and this is the 
Year of the Dragon. But the fearsome creature on the stamp 
was accused by critics of scaring the world, and even some 
locals. Weibo, China’s Twitter, was full of sarcasm about the 
fire-breathing diplomacy. “This shocking creature on the 
stamp could well be the emblem of the Foreign Ministry,” 
read one Weibo post. 

Dragons have been a symbol of Chinese imperial power 
for centuries, but the government actually prefers the cuddly 
panda bear, often using it as a diplomatic gift to other coun- 
tries. After all, what’s more softly powerful than a panda? 

The dragon furor provides a glimpse into China’s struggle 
with its image. The Chinese media effort to win global cred- 
ibility is part of that struggle. Their mission is to bring what 
they see as China’s “true picture” to the world in a way that 
seems, well, credible. “We have a young team that needs 
some time to develop its reporting skills,” says Liu Ge, “but 
we have all the technology and other resources to compete 
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with BBC or CNN. It is matter of five years; you shall see us 
in the top league.” 

Perhaps. But a news organization looking to make a global 
splash needs a big story to put it on the map. Al Jazeera Eng- 
lish was nowhere until the Arab Spring bloomed, a story on 
its home turf that it covered better than its more seasoned 
competition. CNN did the same with the first Gulf War, and 
became a household name across the world. The success 
of China’s global media effort may depend on whether its 
media can identify that big story when it arrives, and then 
let the coverage prove their journalistic mettle to the world 
in a way that declarations from well-meaning editors and 
officials never will. If cctv can become the go-to channel for 
everyone in the world, even if only for a few days, it could 
change the game for good. 

And when such a moment does arrive, journalists must 
be able to ask tough, relevant questions, even of the Chinese 
leadership. Does the leadership have the stomach for that? 

It would be easy to dismiss CcTv’s global push as an 
expression of government propaganda, but the reality is 
more complex: it also reflects the growing influence of 
China’s private sector, the peculiar brand of public-private 
capitalism that has powered the Chinese economic boom. 

Vhile American soft power was largely a result of the cre- 
ativity of its private sector, which made brands, technol- 
ogy, and cultural products that found global adulation, the 
Chinese version seems an efficient, assembly-line attempt. 
What’s unclear is whether it will have the same creativity 
and attraction for the world. 
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Tao Xie is one Chinese intellectual who is critical of the 
leadership’s narrow interpretation of soft power. Xie is an 
associate professor at Beijing’s Foreign Studies University, 
with a PhD from Northwestern University and an acclaimed 
book on Sino-US relations. He describes himself as someone 
who likes to push the boundaries with the Chinese leader- 
ship, and he often criticizes party policies, even on “hostile” 
networks like the BBC. 

Xie sees an economic motive behind his country’s drive 
to globalize China’s media, movies, and academics. 

“How long can you keep investing in railroads, highways, 
and airports?” he asks. “At some point, you will run out of 
urban projects. And there are signs that the economy is slow- 
ing down. The leadership thinks these low-pollution, capital- 
intensive cultural industries could be the next growth engine 
for China, at least for a short period of time.” 

3ut can it work? “It looks increasingly to me that unless 
China has fundamental political change—transforming 
into a democracy—its security dilemma with US, India, 
or Japan will be difficult to soften, to say nothing of being 
eliminated,” he says. “Unless our system becomes more 
transparent, so foreigners know what our military is doing, 
how our decisions are made internally, and the process of 
foreign policymaking, outsiders will continue to suspect 
us. And they will invite the US to maintain strategic bal- 
ance in the region.” 

In soft-power terms, if the country with the better story 
wins, then China’s political system just may be the villain of 
its own piece. 
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| The spy who came in from the code 


How a filmmaker accidentally gave up his sources to Syrian spooks 


x 


BY MATTHIEU AIKINS 


LAST FALL, “KARDOKH,” A 25-YEAR-OLD DISSIDENT AND 
computer expert in the Syrian capital of Damascus, met with 
3ritish journalist and filmmaker Sean McAllister. (Kardokh 
is his online pseudonym, used at his request.) McAllister, 
who’s made award-winning films in conflict zones like Yemen 
and Iraq, explained that he was shooting a documentary for 
Britain’s Channel 4 about underground activists in Syria, and 
asked if Kardokh would help him. 

At the time, the situation in Syria was deteriorating rap- 
idly, as protests against President Bashar al-Assad’s repres- 
sive regime turned violent following a vicious crackdown 
by security forces. The Syrian government had drastically 
curtailed visits by foreign journalists, but McAllister had 


MATTHIEU AIKINS is a freelance journalist who writes for Harper’s, 
The Atlantic, GQ, and other magazines. He lives in Kabul, Afghanistan. 


managed to get in undercover. Kardokh was grateful for a 
chance to tell his story. “Any journalist who was making the 
effort to show the world what was happening, that was a very 
important thing for us,” he told me in February. 

At the time, Kardokh was providing computer expertise 
and secure communications to the resistance. He agreed to 
be interviewed about his work on camera by McAllister, who 
filmed his face, telling Kardokh that he would blur it out 
before publishing the footage. McAllister also asked Kardokh 
to put him in touch with other activists. 

But some of McAllister’s practices made him uneasy, 
Kardokh said. He worried that the filmmaker didn’t realize 
how aggressive and pervasive the regime’s surveillance was. 
Kardokh and his fellow activists took elaborate measures 
with their digital security, encrypting their communications 
and using special software to hide their identities online. “I 
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started to feel that Sean was careless,” Kardokh told me. He 
said he had urged McAllister to take more precautions in his 
communications and to encrypt his footage. “He was using 
his mobile and sms, without any protections.” 

Then, in October, McAllister was arrested by Syrian secu- 
rity agents. He wasn’t harmed, but was held for five days and 
said that he could hear the cries of prisoners being tortured 
in nearby rooms. Eventually, he was released and returned to 
the UK. “I didn’t realize exactly what they were risking until 
I went into that experience,” McAllister said in an interview 
on Channel 4 after his release. 

The Syrians had interrogated McAllister about his activi- 


ties, and seized his laptop, mobile phone, camera, and foot- 


age. All of McAllister’s research was now at the disposal of 


Syrian intelligence. When Kardokh heard that McAllister had 
been arrested, he didn’t hesitate—he turned off his mobile 
phone, packed his bag, and fled Damascus, staying with rela- 
tives in a nearby town before escaping to Lebanon. He said 
that other activists who had been in touch with McAllister 
fled the country as well, and several of those who didn’t were 
“IT was happy that I hadn’t put him in contact with 


dokh said. 


a Syrian activist basec 
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Rami Jarah, 1 in Cairo, said that he 


‘Ip another activist, known as Omar al-Baroudi, get 
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Encryption is your friend 


Four easy ways to protect yourself and your sources 


on whether you use Windows, Mac, or Linux, 


* Depending 


riety of built-in or free software for encrypt- 
iard drive. The Electronic Freedom Foundation 
offers a great tutorial on the subject, so visit its website 
nd set aside an evening when your computer can finish 
the encryption uninterrupted overnight 
¢ Encryption only works if you have a strong password. 
Chat means long, random, and hard to guess. Experts rec- 
ommend choosing a long “passphrase,” consisting of five or 
more words strung together, which is easier to memorize. 
* Switch to HTTPS and your computer will communicate 
with w ebsites using encryption, meaning third parties 
1't decipher your data even if they’re eavesdropping. 
Gmail ree this automatically, and you can enable the fea- 
ture in your account settings on Facebook, Twitter, and a 
number of other sites. 
¢ Turn on your firewall to help block unauthorized access 
to your computer. Do this in the Security menu in Control 
Panel, if you’re using Windows, or in System Preferences, 


if you’re using Mac. 
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peared, and Jarah said that he has not been heard from since. 

Officials at Channel 4 say they took action to help McAl- 
lister’s sources after his arrest. “We have been in contact 
with everyone who felt at risk because they spoke to Sean,” 
said Amy Lawson, the channel’s head of communications. 
“He is an experienced filmmaker and took steps to protect 
his material. Syria is an extremely difficult environment to 
work in, so we continue to look for ways to minimize that 
risk whilst ensuring we tell this important story.” 

It’s easy to argue that McAllister should have taken stron- 
ger precautions, but what, exactly? How many reporters are 
familiar enough with the technical aspects of digital security 
that they could protect their computers and phones from 
the Syrian intelligence service? The fact that McAllister, 
an experienced and committed journalist, jeopardized his 
sources with inadequate digital precautions is indicative of 
a broader problem in journalism today: We haven’t kept pace 
with technological advancements that have revolutionized 
both information-gathering and surveillance. 

After researching the subject of digital security, I real- 
ized that there have been occasions in my own work as a 
freelancer covering the conflicts in Libya and Afghanistan 
when I’ve exposed myself and my sources by carrying unen- 
crypted data or e-mailing sensitive information over inse- 
cure channels. It’s unclear what, if anything, major news 
organizations are doing about it. When cJr’s Alysia Santo 
recently tried asking outlets like The New York Times, she got 
Curious, I e-mailed an infor- 


a firm “no comment.” 


mal survey to journalist friends and colleagues, and 
several who've worked as senior correspondents in 
\fghanistan for major US news outlets said they’d 
had little-to-no formal training or assistance from 
their organizations in digital security. 

“T think that the journalism community in the 
US, and to some degree elsewhere, is just begin- 
ning to grasp the fact that they need to protect their 
information and, by extension, their sources,” said 
Frank Smyth, who is the senior adviser for journal- 
ist security at the Committee to Protect Journalists 
and also runs a private company, Global Journalist 
Security. “It’s just too easy to get in and lift their 
information or monitor their communications with- 
out them ever knowing they were compromised.” 

For correspondents who report from conflict 
zones or on underground activism in repressive 
regimes, the risks are extremely high. Recently, two 
by The Wall Street 
-and the release of 


excellent investigative series— 
Journal and Bloomberg News 
a large trove of surveillance industry documents 
by Wikileaks dubbed “The Spy files,” 


glimpse of just how sophisticated off-the-shelf 


provided a 
monitoring technologies have become. Western 
companies have sold mass Web and e-mail surveil- 
lance technology to Libya and Syria, for instance, 


and in Egypt, activists found specialized software 
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that allowed the government to listen in to Skype conver- 
sations. In Bahrain, meanwhile, technology sold by Nokia 
Siemens allowed the government to monitor cell-phone con- 
versations and text messages. 

Journalists are tempting targets for spies armed with 
these technologies. During a reporting trip to Libya after 
the revolution, I spoke with former members of Qaddafi’s 
regime who told me that there had been an extensive pro- 
gram of surveillance targeting journalists both online and 


at the Rixos Hotel, where foreign correspondents visiting 


Tripoli were required to stay. 


One of the sources, Marwan Arebi, was in charge of 


information technology at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and had access to Libyan intelligence correspondence. He 
says hackers working for the regime had been able to access 
the accounts of foreign journalists using simple techniques, 
such as embedding a so-called Trojan-horse virus in a video 
ostensibly about human-rights violations in Tripoli, and 
then sending it to reporters. When the reporters opened 
the video file, spyware would be installed, allowing Qad- 
dafi’s spies to access their computers remotely. Arebi said 
he was given access to the e-mail accounts of journalists 
working at CNN and other media organizations. “The prob- 
lem wasn’t the sophistication of the tools, but rather the 
lack of knowledge of the reporters,” he said. “I think many 
sources who were speaking to these correspondents have 
been captured or killed.” 

Arebi, no fan of Qaddafi, was secretly in contact with the 
Libyan opposition. In an attempt to warn the people named 
in the e-mails, he contacted Ahmed Ali, a Libyan activist in 
the US at the time, and passed him a list of the journalists 
who'd been hacked, as well as a spreadsheet which showed 
the names, phone numbers, and e-mail addresses of under- 
ground sources in Tripoli that he said he’d obtained from a 
CNN account. As proof, he provided the journalist’s username 
and password to Ali, and Ali was able to log into the journal- 
ist’s CNN account with Outlook. Ali then passed along the 
information to CNN. A CNN spokeswoman told me the net- 
work had been informed of “a possible breach,” and had taken 
steps to remedy it. She declined to go into further detail. 

Ali later showed me the spreadsheet, which included 
detailed information about sources in Tripoli who were in 
contact with the regime. One entry, titled “Hasan,” included 
a phone number and read: “Eyewitness who did not want 
to be named even with first name. Has a land line to prove 
he is in Tripoli but does not want to talk on it.” The spread- 
sheet’s authors also seemed to recognize the sensitivity of the 
information: “Please keep these contacts internal for just the 
int’l desk—and our team in Cairo. Do not pass these around 
to shows, etc.” Chillingly, Ahmed Ali recognized his fiancee’s 
phone number, though her name was not mentioned—she 
was still in Tripoli at the time. “I told her she needed to ditch 
that sim card,” he said. 

Despite the fact that the technology is complex and always 
changing, there are some basic practices that reporters can 
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learn about online—such as how to encrypt your hard drive— 
that will only take an evening or two to implement. [For 
a checklist, see previous page.] These precautions should 
extend to your smartphone as well. Look for a model that 
offers hardware encryption, and lock it with a longer pass- 
word that includes random numbers and letters. It’s not 
rocket science (though it would have helped the NASA engi- 
neers who, it was reported in March, lost an unencrypted 
laptop with codes for the International Space Station). 


‘It’s just too easy to get in and lift 
their information or monitor their 
communications, security expert 
Frank Smyth says, ‘without them 
knowing they were compromised. 


If you’re reporting from a country with sophisticated elec- 
tronic surveillance capabilities, like China or Iran, or trying 
to shield sources from Western intelligence agencies, then 
the techniques involved are more complicated and might 
require expert assistance. News organizations need to have 
in-house resources for their reporters, and they should offer 
assistance to the freelancers with whom they work. 

Smyth, who helps train journalists in security practices, 
believes that part of the problem is one of mindset, as veteran 
reporters and editors find it frustrating and unnecessary 
to change longstanding practices. “You’re asking someone 
who’s already established and proven themselves to learn a 
new language,” he said. 

Too many journalists I spoke to still regard digita! secu- 
rity as an esoteric province of the technically inclined, and 
expressed fatalism that if “they” want to get it from you, 
they'll get it. But as our research methods and communica- 
Ol- 


5 


tions are increasingly digitized, we need to accept that di 
tal security is a fundamental aspect of the trade, as basic as 
maintaining accurate notes or paying attention to libel law. 
The stakes can be incredibly high. Kardokh is still hiding. 
He’s now working on the Cyber Arabs Project, sponsored 
by the Institute for War and Peace Reporting, which aims to 
build an out-of-the-box laptop and mobile kit for activists 
that supports secure and anonymous communication. 
Kardokh said that he is still grateful that McAllister 
helped draw attention to the situation in Syria, and noted 
that Channel 4 had been very active in providing assistance to 
their sources after the arrest. “For me, this was enough to say 
that Sean is still a friend,” he told me. He wished, though, that 


journalists would better inform themselves about the risks 


before visiting. “I think Western journalists can’t imagine 
the power of the regime here.” 
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| Censory overload 


How a reluctant journalist used his software skills to aid the Arab Spring 


BY WALID AL-SAQAF 


JANUARY 26, 2011, WAS JUST ANOTHER COLD WINTER DAY 
in Sweden, where I attend graduate school. I returned to my 
office from a coffee break to dozens of e-mails saying that 
the websites of Facebook and Twitter had been blocked in 
Egypt, apparently in response to massive demonstrations 
the day before in Tahrir Square, calling for the end of Hosni 
Mubarak’s regime. The activists there desperately needed a 
way to bypass censorship. I sat down at my computer and 
did my best to get the word out about software programs 
that would help them, including my own. 

This was a long way from where I begazi, but in a sense, 
I'd also come full circle. When I graduated from Middle East 
Technical University in Ankara in 1998 I’d returned home to 
Yemen, eager to start a career as a software developer. But 


fat} 


sar | 
Vy fatner i 


1ad other plans for me 

rhe man others referred to as Professor Abdulaziz Al- 
Saqqaf (1952 
founding of the Yemen Times, the country’s first English- 
r. He lat 


ith Yemen joined to form a single country, led 


inched the paper the same year 


li Abdullah Saleh, a Saddam Hussein crony 
1e leader of the north 
id not have much in common. A Harvard 
lad had remarkable communication skills and a 
f contacts across the gl Ibe; I wasn’t \ ery S¢ Cla- 
irageously exposed corruption and injustice, while 
[ tended to distance myself from politics. As much as I hate to 
it, I was scared of confronting anyone in uniform. I did 
yet I also felt he was constantly putting 
aper at risk. I was selfishly set on a career 
y, while he was struggling to help his people. 


dad’s love for journalism, but to me, it 


ll, and low-paying. One night, he sug- 

ide him in the Yemen Times editorial 

remember storming out, saying, 
‘Sorry, Dad, Ic 


j 


apologized and agreed to be an assistant editor and network 


inistrator—at least until October 1999, when I would be 
ng for the US to study computer engineering. I thought 
to myself, Why not just help Dad out? After all, it’s just tem- 


1 


porary. Or at least that’s what I thought. 


A change in priorities 

On June 2, 1999, I got the news that after leaving a lunch 
meeting with Abubakr Al-Qirbi (now foreign minister) and 
others, my father had been hit by a speeding Mercedes on 
Hadda Street in Sana’a, the Yemeni capital. I had always seen 
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1999) had just marked the eighth anniversary of 


him as strong and invincible, refusing to back down from 
even the most ruthless political foes, including President 
Saleh, who had threatened him on more than one occasion. 
Seeing his body in the morgue was simply unbearable. 

Being the eldest son, I had to take charge of the family 
business, and so I became the editor in chief and publisher of 
Yemen Times at the age of 26. A few weeks after my father’s 
death, a letter arrived that he’d been anxiously waiting for: I 
had been granted a Fulbright scholarship to study at the Uni- 
versity of California, Davis. I asked for a one-year deferment. 

A year later, still clinging to my personal dream, I left the 
newspaper in the hands of my sister, Nadia, who had since 
graduated from college, and my mother, an English-language 
teacher, and set off for UC Davis with my pregnant wife to 
start my graduate work. But then came the second shock: 
Just three months later, in December 2000, my mother died 
of a brain hemorrhage. Despite my protestations of indepen- 
dence, I did not hesitate to return home. I realized it was my 
destiny to resume the journalism career that I tried to avoid 
so desperately. I had to surrender to my fate and say farewell 
to my Silicon Valley ambitions. 

Fast forwarding to 2005, I confess that I am glad I did. It 
was a steep learning curve, but I realized why my father loved 
what he was doing: It was because of the inner satisfaction 
one gets from giving people a voice, exposing injustice, and 
promoting human values. Those were things that a geek 
behind a keyboard could not have done. 

While editing the paper, I faced no direct censorship. But 
there was constant self-censorship, due to the strict press 
laws. Many topics involving religion, the military, foreign 
relations, and government officials were taboo. 

After six years at the helm of Yemen Times, it was time 
for another international challenge. I handed the paper back 
to my sister, Nadia (who had just completed her master’s 
degree), and plunged into a five-month Alfred Friendly Press 
Fellowship program in The Wall Street Journal’s Washing- 
ton, DC, bureau. I interviewed high-profile political figures, 
participated in major conferences, observed voting sessions 
and debates in Congress, and even made it inside the White 
House press room. It was a thrilling experience. 

When I finally got around to my graduate study, it was in 


journalism, not computer science—and I knew I would even- 


tually head back to Yemen to share what I’d learned. While 
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pursuing a master’s in global journalism at Orebro University 
in Sweden, I continued to write articles for the Yemen Times 
and occasionally the Dubai-based Gulf News. A year into the 
program, I was asked to do a media project for a course and 
realized I could perhaps start a news-related website. 


Another door opens 

I remember vividly the day in 2006 when I stood up and 
wrote the words YEMEN PorTAL on the white board. Imme- 
diately, I sensed curiosity and interest from my classmates. I 
said I thought it was time for someone to build a multilingual 
search engine that could aggregate news and opinion on 
Yemen from dozens of news websites and present the infor- 
mation in a clear and readable manner. Little did I know that 
Yemen Portal would mark another turning point in my life. 

Within six months, Yemen Portal featured tens of thou- 
sands of articles from dozens of sources and was among the 
top websites in Yemen. In late 2007, I returned home to do 
focus groups for my master’s thesis. Observing Web traffic 
patterns, I had noted that news from dissident sites was more 
popular than stories from government sources. Indeed, since 
the site’s presentation gives priority to the stories that are 
the most read and commented upon, Yemen Portal clearly 
showed widespread interest in articles that were extremely 
critical of the state and of President Saleh. I discussed this 
openly during the focus groups and then, while I was still in 
Yemen, something truly awful happened. 

On January 19, 2008, Yemen Portal went dark. I tried vari- 
ous computers, but all returned the same “Server timeout” 
error message. I frantically called a friend in Sweden to check 
the site. He said it was opening fine at his end. I realized then 
that my website has been censored. 

I called the Internet Service Provider (Isp), which is state- 
owned, but got nowhere. I later confirmed that government 
operatives had blocked the site inside Yemen, claiming it was 
a security risk since it contained inflammatory anti-Saleh 
content. Looking back to the traffic logs a few days before 
the website was censored, I found a spike in readership on 
January 13, which I could trace to several articles and video 
links on an anti-government protest in the southern city of 
Aden as well as articles about a subsequent attack that killed 
some protestors. It seemed that readers were turning to my 
website for news about the protest, so the regime decided to 
make it inaccessible inside Yemen. 

Frustrated by this injustice, I rallied other website 
administrators, and together we launched a nationwide 
protest against censorship—it turned out Yemen Portal was 
not the only website being blocked by the authorities. The 
campaign was covered by the Swedish newspaper Nerikes 
Allehanda but had little result. 

Still, I knew there was another way: Over the next few 
weeks, I developed software that would allow users to access 
Yemen Portal--and all the other blocked sites—via a Web-based 
proxy. My actions did not go unnoticed; my car in Sana’a was 
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vandalized, but by that time I had already returned to Sweden. 
I realized that the regime was willing to take violent action 
against me, but I refused to surrender to government blackmail. 

Calling upon connections I had made while editing Yemen 
Times, I was able to draw attention to the regime’s repressive 
practices, with help from a number of organizations such 
as the World Association of Newspapers, Reporters Sans 
Frontiers, Article 19, and the Committee to Protect Bloggers. 


Daddy hero Profess: 


F es 


A way around censorship 

In 2009, as my cyber war with the Yemeni authorities inten- 
sified, I released a software solution named Alkasir (which 
means “the circumventor” in Arabic). I built it as a research 
tool for my PhD study on Internet censorship, but it has 
turned out to be useful to activists as well. The Alkasir soft- 
ware provides access to blocked websites anywhere in the 
world through an alternative tunnel that is encrypted. The 
Internet Service Provider cannot detect which blocked web- 
sites an Alkasir user is seeing, because traffic to and from 
censored websites goes through a tunnel to the proxy, which 
in turn retrieves the site’s content and delivers it to the user 
dynamically. Alkasir also helps users avoid detection, because 
it tunnels only blocked websites, while letting nonblocked 
content flow directly through the regular Isp. 

While working on Alkasir, I stayed in touch with activists 
in Yemen and started to develop connections throughout 
the Arab world. Several wrote me from Tunisia, explaining 
how they used the software to circumvent censorship and 
upload content to websites that were blocked. I spread the 
word on alkasir.com. 

As the world now knows, the activists were able to get 
their message out; the protests that followed the self-immola- 
tion of Mohamed Bouazizi triggered the Tunisian revolution, 
which led to the downfall of Zine El Abidine Ben Ali. 
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A few weeks after the Tunisian uprising, on January 25, 


2011, more than 1 million angry Egyptians filled the streets of 


Cairo, mobilized via social networking websites such as Face- 
book and Twitter. The next day, Egyptian authorities resorted 
to censoring social sites and jamming mobile network traffic. 
\ Twitter search for the phrase “#jan25 proxy” on January 
26 shows that many users were sharing information about 
censor circumvention tools, and I did what I could to help— 
via Facebook, Twitter, and e-mail both to mailing lists and to 
fellow Arab activists. Alkasir traffic spiked. Activist Ahmed 
Zidan later said in a CNN interview how important Alkasir 
was for him and others to retain access to social network- 
ng websites that proved crucial in the Egyptian revolution. 

My contribution was modest, compared to the sacrifices 
made by those on the scene. Nonetheless, I feel a sense of sat- 


isfaction in knowing that I was able to help the Arab Spring 
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protesters access the Internet and publish content during 
the uprising. Meanwhile, closer to home, in February of this 
year longtime Yemeni president Ali Abdullah Saleh, my late 
father’s nemesis, finally stepped down. 

As my dad taught me, access to information is power. 
I am confident that if he were alive today, he would have 
supported the Arab youth struggle for freedom and helped 
integrate technology into the newsroom to support a free 
and open flow of information to the public. 

There is a lot yet to be done before the Arab world is free 
from tyranny and oppression. Cyber censorship remains in 
Syria, Iran, China, and other countries. It has become vital for 
activists to access blocked content. I hope my father would be 
proud that my software now has tens of thousands of users 
in countries struggling with online censorship. I dedicate all 
my work to his memory. 
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Meanwhile, in the Land of the Free... 


CRRA 8S 
BY DAN GILLMOR 
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In the US, you can still say almost anything, but someone just may be listening in 


This is not just an issue for journalists in places like China 
or Saudi Arabia or Russia, where governments are creating 
more and more stringent restrictions on what people can 
say and do online. It is an American matter as well. In the 
developed world, Hollywood and other corporate interests 
have taken the lead in threatening the Internet’s freewheel- 
ing nature—and they’ve had plenty of help from government. 

The Obama administration has pushed gratifyingly hard 
to open up speech for dissidents in dictatorships, and decried 
censorship elsewhere. Yet the US government has also acted 
to curb online communications it deems objectionable. While 
this clampdown is often in service of the copyright lobby, 
the tactics have sometimes smacked more of authoritarian 
regimes than of the American tradition. The administration’s 
campaign against Wikileaks and prosecutions of journalists’ 
sources highlight the vulnerability of journalism, and the 
public’s right to know, in this networked age, what govern- 
ment is doing in our names and with our money. Years ago, 
when mass media had achieved economies of scale that cre- 
ated significant barriers to entry, media critics worried about 
consolidation of a different kind. A small number of giant 
companies increasingly owned the media most Americans 
read, watched, and listened to each day. This was a legitimate 
fear, and while Congress allowed significant concentration it 
didn’t allow utter dominance by any single corporate entity. 
Even so, journalism was dominated by newspaper monopo- 
lists at the local level and a cozy oligopoly nationally. 

In theory and, so far, mostly in practice, the Internet 
broke things open. We all came to own a printing press, we 
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believed, and we could make what we created available to 
a potentially global audience. 

But a new kind of corporate oligopoly is emerging. Cou- 
pled with increasingly controlling activities by government, 
often in concert with corporate interests, the new choke 
points threaten to re-centralize media, or at least return con- 
trol to a few dominant parties. Who are they? 

Start with telecommunications carriers. There are two 
main kinds: wired-line and mobile. Among the former, in 
most American communities there are, at most, two “broad- 
band” service providers: the cable and phone companies. 
Keep in mind that both were at one time monopolies estab- 
lished with government protection. (Also keep in mind that 
cable is vastly superior in bandwidth in most places, in part 
due to the lack of fiber investment by the phone industry, 
and is rapidly becoming the de facto broadband provider 
where it’s available.) These wired-line carriers believe that 
they should be able to decide what bits of information get 
delivered in what order and at what speed, if they get deliv- 
ered at all. Think about what that means: the ability to play 
favorites in content. Most broadband carriers have instituted 
bandwidth caps; Comcast has even canceled the service of 
those who’ve used too much. Carriers are also becoming 
content providers themselves, as Comcast did when it bought 
NBC Universal, creating a plain conflict of interest. 

This is why a principle called “network neutrality” has 
emerged in recent years. It essentially says that the carriers 
should not favor one kind of content, or conversation, over 
another. The carriers have challenged the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission’s tiny moves toward network neutral- 
ity, and it’s not hard to see why. If they can have 
a duopoly, with little incentive to truly compete, 
they can use that dominance to cut deals with big 
content companies at the expense of smaller play- 
ers, including what startup media operations might 
want to provide. And as the carriers become content 
providers themselves, the incentive to make these 
choices grows. Comcast says that its own stream- 
ing video service won’t count against its bandwidth 
cap, unlike streaming video services it doesn’t own; 

a loophole in the Fcc’s already-weak regulations 
may give the cable giant cover. (Note: I own a small 
number of shares in Netflix, which offers a video 
streaming service that does count against the cap.) 

The serious potential for problems with wired- 
line broadband is nothing next to the actual situation 
with mobile carriers. They’ve already won the Fcc’s 
approval to discriminate in their network practices, 
and they have bandwidth limits a fraction the size of 
wired-line carriers’ limits. Clearly they cannot han- 
dle the kind of traffic that a cable or Dst line can ber, 
given network limitations, but they’re using rela- 
tive scarcity to create customer-controlling business 
models. Recently, AT&T’s mobile arm declared its 
interest in charging some application developers for 
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preferred connections to their customers. Who could afford 
that? Companies like Facebook, certainly, but smaller players 
would be hard-pressed to compete in such an environment. 
The telecommunications industry is hardly the only choke 
point looming in our future. The copyright industries have 
every intention of being another. Hollywood and its allies 
have some rational worries, in particular the possibility that 
file-sharing sites beyond the reach of the law will destroy 
their businesses by making unstoppable infringement the 
rule rather than the exception. But it’s worth noting that the 
major film studios have a longstanding loathing of technol- 
ogy they can’t control—at least until it makes them money, 
as with videotape, once Hollywood’s top object of paranoia. 
In the Internet era, copyright holders have gotten Congress 
to write increasingly restrictive laws designed to prevent 
infringement but which have dramatic side effects; you are 
not legally allowed to back up the pvp you purchased, for 
example, nor can you quote from it by “ripping” a small seg- 
ment to another file. The copyright lobby didn’t pull off its 
most brazen attempted coup early in 2012, when Internet 
users and companies rose up against the House of Repre- 
sentatives’ “Stop Online Piracy Act” and companion Senate 
legislation. These laws would have created outright Internet 
censorship in some cases, and a long-range effect, venture 
capitalists warned, would have been to slow innovation in 
any area where the entertainment industry felt threatened. 
Distressingly, if not surprisingly, these issues have received 
scant coverage from the major television news channels, 
whose corporate parents have huge entertainment interests 
and have overwhelmingly supported harsh copyright laws. 


Beyond encryption 


Hold the phone! And other security strategies... 


ENCRYPTED MESSAGING IS JUST ONE OF MANY TECHNIQUES 
that journalists should be deploying in the digital age. I asked 
Christopher Soghoian, a security expert, what he would rec- 
ommend as top defenses for journalists and their sources. 
Besides using disk encryption on your laptop (see sidebar, 
page 24), he replied, in an e-mail that I’ve edited slightly, 
mainly to expand abbreviations: 

® Don’t talk to sources using the telephone, even if you 
don’t directly talk about the issue. Telephones leave records 
behind. If you do need to talk to them using a cell phone, 
Fed-Ex them a prepaid phone, and tell them not to use it, or 
even turn it on, near their home/office. 

© Use commercial virtual private networks (VPNs), which 
cost five bucks or so a month. 

® Don’t use e-mail. If you have to talk and it can’t be in 
person, I like instant messaging with OTR encryption (www. 
cypherpunks.ca, built into AdiumX and available for Pidgin). 

—Dan Gillmor 
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We should never underestimate Congress’ talent for get- 
ting cyber-issues wrong. Even as lawmakers backed away 
from the dangerous sopa legislation, they took up “cyber- 
security” bills that would be even more of a threat to the 
Internet, legislation that would give government vast new 
powers and all but compel telecommunications companies to 
spy on their customers. As I write this, support was building 
for a draconian bill, but its fate is unclear. 


The Obama administration may have 
been the least friendly to journalism of 
any, regardless of party, in recent times. 


As it turns out, Hollywood has persuaded the Obama 
administration on a number of occasions to use (or misuse) 
existing law against services it deems to be infringing. In a 
case that journalists did cover, the administration confiscated 
the domain name of hip-hop website dajazl.com in Novem- 
ber 2010—and then stonewalled requests for information 
and redress, the site’s attorney told reporters. Not until a 
year later did the government return the domain name, with 
no serious explanation and a minimal expression of regret 
for an act of outright censorship. It’s difficult to imagine the 
American government taking a newspaper’s website offline, 
or preventing it from delivering its print copies; yet some- 
thing like that happened in this case. (Disclosure: The First 


Amendment Coalition, a nonprofit organization of which I 


Entertainment companies aren't the only corporate inter- 
ests that threaten journalists’ ability to do their jobs. Private 
companies are creating their own ecosystems, with minimal 
regulatory interference, that news organizations find tanta- 
lizingly useful but which may turn out to be a mixed blessing. 

Consider Apple. The news industry’s longstanding love 
affair with what has become the most valuable company on 
Earth expanded with the death of Steve Jobs. But Apple has a 
long history of controlling behavior. If you create a journalism 
app to be sold in the iPhone or iPad marketplace, you explicitly 
give Apple the right to decide whether your journalism con- 
tent is acceptable under the company’s vague guidelines. Apple 
has used this to block material it considers improper, includ- 
ing (until the company came under fire for this) refusing for 
a time to allow Mark Fiore, who has won a Pulitzer Prize for 
his cartoons, to sell his own app. Given the dominance Apple 
now enjoys in the tablet market, journalists should have a Plan 
B. Apple’s paranoia (not too strong a word) and secretive ways 
have led it to attack journalism itself. In 2004 the company 
tried to force several websites to disclose their sources in their 
Apple coverage; the case was a direct challenge to fundamental 
business-journalism practices. (Note: I played a small role in 
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that case, filing declarations on behalf of the websites that they 
were engaged in protected journalism.) 

Facebook is another potential threat to independent 
journalism. Most journalists feel they have no choice but 
to use the social networking service, which has become by 
far the most dominant site online. But Facebook’s walled- 
garden approach—it is creating what amounts to an alterna- 
tive Internet—brings risks. Moreover, Facebook and a small 
number of other technology companies are capturing the 
bulk of online advertising. Amazingly, more and more news 
organizations are outsourcing their online commenting to 
Facebook, further solidifying the position of a company that 
gains vastly more from these arrangements—namely detailed 
information on users’ browsing habits—than it gives up. To 
the extent that journalists participate in their ecosystems, 
they are fueling their top competitors. 

That competition clearly includes search engines. Google, 
for example, has enormous power to decide who is visible, 
and has collected staggering amounts of data on our indi 
vidual preferences and how we use the Internet. So far, the 
company has behaved in mostly benign ways. But it may not 
always be in the hands of people who take seriously the “don’t 
be evil” mantra the founders established at the beginning. 

Government regulators are taking closer looks at the tech 
nology companies. This is potentially an important brake on 
abuse. But as we’ve seen repeatedly, Republican presidents 
tend not to enforce antitrust laws with anywhere near the 
effort—such as it is—that Democrats bring. 

It has taken news people too long to understand this, but 
the Obama administration may have been the least friendly to 
journalism of any, regardless of party, in recent times—nota- 
bly in its zeal to prosecute leakers and penchant for secrecy. 
It’s impossible to know to what extent the government has 
used post-2001 authority to keep an eye on journalists’ com 
munications with sources, or at least to find out who the 
sources were after the fact. What is clear is that prosecutions 
of sources have expanded dramatically, and that journal- 
ists need to upgrade their own techniques and technology 
when it comes to protecting sources. (See sidebar.) Despite 
a number of worthy initiatives to open up some government 
data, moreover, the administration has by many accounts 
been more secretive than its predecessors on matters of vital 
public interest. And as noted earlier, the administration’s 
pursuit of Wikileaks and Julian Assange, with some unfortu- 
nate cheerleading from journalists who should know better, 
ultimately is a threat to all journalism and free speech. 

The promise of the Internet was profound: a radically 
decentralized, democratized medium where anyone could 
publish and anyone could be heard. The reaction from indus- 
tries and governments that feel threatened by the Net is to 
re-centralize. This may simply be the nature of modern capi- 
talism and government, and the forces of control are getting 
more powerful every day. They are a direct threat to journal- 
ism and innovation. Journalists are at long last starting to take 
note—and we can only hope it’s not too late. cur 





THE REPORTER’S VOICE 


The reporter 


who saw it coming 


Mike Hudson thought he was merely exposing 
injustice, but he also was unearthing the roots of 


a global financial meltdown 


Mike Hudson began reporting on the subprime mortgage business 
in the early 1990s when it was still a marginal, if ethically chal- 
lenged, business. From his street-level perspective, he could see 
the abuses and asymmetries of the market in a way that the con- 


ventional business press could not. But because it appeared mostly 


in small publications, his reporting was largely ignored. Hudson 


pursued the story nationally, via a muckraking book, Merchants 


of Misery; in a 10,000-word exposé on Citigroup-as-subprime- 
factory, which won a Polk Award in 2004 for the magazine 
Southern Exposure; and in a series on the subprime leader, 
Ameriquest, for the Los Angeles Times in 2005. He continued 
to pursue the subject as it metastasized into the trillion-dollar 
center of the Financial Crisis of 2008—briefly at The Wall 
Street Journal and now at the Center for Public Integrity. In 
2010 he published The Monster: How a Gang of Predatory 
Lenders and Wall Street Bankers Fleeced America—and 
Spawned a Global Crisis. Hudson, 50, is the son of an ex- 
Marine who also was a legendary local basketball coach. He 
started out on rural weeklies, covering championship toma- 
toes and large fish, even producing a cooking column. But as a 
reporter for The Roanoke Times, he turned to muckraking and 
never looked back. cJr’s Dean Starkman interviewed Hudson 
in the spring of 2011. A longer version of their conversation is 
at cjr.org/feature/hudson.php. 


Follow the ex-employees 

I was doing a series on poverty in Roa- 
noke, and one of the local legal aid 
attorneys said, “It’s not just the lack of 
money—it’s also what happens when 
they try to get out of poverty.” He said 
there are three ways out: They bought 
a house, so they got some equity; they 
bought a car, so they could get some 
mobility; or they went back to school 
to get a better job. And he had example 
after example of folks who, because they 
were doing that, had gotten deeper in 
poverty, trapped in unbelievable debt. 

His clients often dealt with for-profit 
trade schools—truck-driving schools 
that would close down, medical-assis- 
tant schools that no one hired from. And 
they’d end up three, four, five, eight 
thousand dollars in debt, unable to repay 
it, and then of course be prevented from 
ever again going back to school because 
they couldn’t get another student loan. 
So that got me thinking about what I 
came to know as the poverty industry. 

I applied for an Alicia Patterson Fel- 
lowship and proposed doing stories 
on check-cashing outlets, pawn shops, 
second-mortgage lenders (they didn’t 
call themselves “subprime” in those 
days). This was ’91. I came across a wire 
story about something called the Bos- 
ton “second-mortgage scandal,” and got 
somebody to send me a thick stack of 
clips. It was really impressive. The Bos- 
ton Globe and other news organizations 
were taking on the lenders and the mort- 
gage brokers, and the closing attorneys, 
and on and on. 

I was trying to make the story not just 
local but national. I had some local cases 
involving Associates [First Capital Corp., then a unit of Ford 
Motor Company]. Basically, it turned out that Ford, the old- 
line carmaker, was the biggest subprime lender in the country. 


The evidence was pretty clear that they were doing many of 


the same kinds of bait-and-switch salesmanship and, in some 
cases, pure fraud, that we later saw take over the mortgage 
market. I felt like this was a big story; this is the one! Later, 
investigations and congressional hearings corroborated what 
I was finding in ’94, ’95, and ’96. And it seems so self-evident 
now, but I learned that ex-employees often give you a window 
into what’s really going on with a company. The problem has 
always been finding them and getting them to talk. 


DEAN STARKMAN, CJR’s Kingsford Capital fellow, runs The Audit, 

our online critique of business and economic coverage. His book, The 
Watchdog That Didn’t Bark, about the business press and the financial 
meltdown, will be published this year by Columbia University Press 
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Subprime goes mainstream 

In the fall of 2002, the Federal Trade Commission announced 
a big settlement with Citigroup, which had bought Associates, 
and at first I saw it as a positive development, like they had 
nailed the big, bad actor. I’m doing a 1,000-word freelance 
thing, but as I started to report I heard from people who 
were saying that this settlement is basically giving Citigroup 
absolution, and allowing them to move forward with what 
was, by Citi standards, a pretty modest settlement. And the 
other thing that struck me was the media were treating this as 
though Citigroup was cleaning up this legacy problem, when 
Citi itself had its own problems. There had been a big New 
York magazine story about [Citigroup Chief Sanford I.] “Sandy” 
Weill. It was like “Sandy’s Comeback.” I saw this and said, 
“Whoa, this is an example of the mainstreaming of subprime.” 


Mike Hudson 


I pitched a story about how these settlements weren't 


hat they seemed, and got turned down a lot of places. Even- 
he editor of Southern Exposure, Gary Ashwill, 
reat story; we'll put it on the cover.” 
I! interviewed 150 people, mostly borrowers, attorneys, 
rts, industry people—but the stuff that really moved the 
tory were the former employees. 

\s a result of the Citigroup stuff, I got a call from a film- 
maker [James Scurlock] who was working on what eventually 
became Maxed Out, about credit cards and student loans and 
ull that kind of stuff. And he asked if I could go visit, and in 
some cases revisit, some of the people I had interviewed and 
he would follow me with a camera. So I did sessions in rural 
Mississippi, Brooklyn and Queens, and Pittsburgh. Again and 
again you would hear people talk about these bad loans they 
got. But also about stress. I remember a guy in Brooklyn, not 
too far from where I live now, who paused and said something 
along the lines of: “You know I’m not proud of this, but I have 


to say I really considered killing myself.” Again and again 
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people talked about how bad they felt about having gotten into 
these situations. They didn’t understand, in many cases, that 
they'd been taken in by very skillful salesmen who manipu- 
lated them into taking out loans that were bad for them. 

If one person tells you that story, you think maybe it’s true, 
but you don’t know. But you’ve got a woman in San Francisco 
saying, “I was lied to and here’s how they lied to me,” and a 
loan officer for the same company in suburban Kansas saying, 


“This is what we did to people.” And then you have another 


loan officer in Florida and another borrower in another state. 
You start to see the pattern. 

I was not talking to analysts. I was not talking to high- 
level corporate executives. I was not talking to experts. I 
was talking to the lowest-level people in the industry—loan 
officers, branch managers. I was talking to borrowers. And I 
was doing it across the country and doing it in large numbers. 
And when you actually did the shoe-leather reporting, you 
came up with a very different picture than the PR spin you 
were getting at the high level. 

One day, Rich Lord [who recently published the muckraking 
book, American Nightmare: Predatory Lending and the Fore- 
closure of the American Dream] and I were sitting in his study. 
Rich had written a lot about Household International [parent 
of Household Finance], and I had written a lot about Citigroup. 
Household had been number one in subprime, and now Citi- 
Financial/Citigroup was number one. This was in the fall of 
2004. We wondered, who’s next? Rich suggested Ameriquest. 

I started looking up Ameriquest cases, and found lots 
of borrower suits and ex-employee suits. There was one in 
particular, which basically said that the guy had been fired 
because he had complained that Ameriquest’s business ethics 
were terrible. I found the guy in the Kansas City phone book, 
and he told me a really compelling story. One of the things 
that really stuck out is, he said to me, “Have you ever seen 
the movie Boiler Room [the 2000 film about an unethical 
pump-and-dump brokerage firm]?” 

By the time I had roughly 10 former employees, most of 
them willing to be on the record, I thought: This is a really 
important story. Ameriquest at that point was on its way to 
being the largest subprime lender. So I started trying to pitch it. 

The Los Angeles Times liked the story and teamed me 
with Scott Reckard, and we worked through much of the 


fall of 2004 and early 2005. We had 30 or so former employ- 


ees, almost all of them basically saying that they had seen 
illegal practices, some of whom acknowledged that they’d 
done it themselves: bait-and-switch salesmanship, inflating 
people’s incomes on loan applications, inflating appraisals. Or 
they were cutting and pasting W2s or faking a tax return. It 
was called the “art department”—blatant forgery, doctoring 
the documents. In a sense I feel like I helped them become 
whistleblowers because they had no idea what to do. One of 
the best details was that many people said they showed Boiler 
Room—as a training tape! And the other important thing 
about the story was that Ameriquest was being held up by 
politicians, and even by the media, as the gold standard—the 
company cleaning up the industry, reversing age-old bad 
practices in this market. To me, theirs was partly a story of 
the triumph of public relations. 





Bad loan Jose Palomo, a car salesman in Fontana, CA, had his home foreclosed on when the housing bubble burst. 


Leaving Roanoke 
I resigned from the Roanoke Times and for most of 2005 was 


freelancing full-time. I made virtually no money that year, but 


by working on the Ameriquest story, it helped me move to 
the next thing. I was hired by The Wall Street Journal to cover 
the bond market. Of course, I came in pitching mortgage- 
backed securities as a great story. I could have said it with 
more urgency in the proposal, but I didn’t want to come off 
as an advocate. 

Daily bond-market coverage is their bread and butter, and 
I tried to do the best I could onit. I was doing what I could for 
the team but I was not playing in a position where my talents 
and my skills were being used to the highest. I felt like I hada 
lot of information that needed to be told, and an understand- 
ing that many other reporters didn’t have. And I could see a 
lot of the writing focused on deadbeat borrowers lying about 
their income, rather than how things were really happening. 

Through my reporting I knew two things: that there were 
a lot of predatory and fraudulent practices throughout the 
subprime industry. It wasn’t isolated pockets, rogue lenders, 
or rogue employees. It was endemic. And I also knew that Wall 
Street played a big role in this, and that Wall Street was driving 
or condoning and/or profiting from a lot of these practices. I 
understood that, basically, the subprime lenders, like Ameri- 
quest, and even Countrywide, were creatures of Wall Street. 
Wall Street loaned these companies money; the companies 
then made loans and off-loaded the loans to Wall Street; Wall 
Street then sold the loans as securities to investors. It was this 
magic circle of cash flowing. The one thing I didn’t under- 
stand was all the fancy financial alchemy—the derivatives, the 
swaps—that was added on to put the loans on steroids. 


It’s clear that people inside a company could commit fraud 
and get away with it, despite a company’s best efforts. But I 
don’t think it can happen in a widespread way when a com- 
pany has basic compliance systems in place. The best way 
to connect the dots from the sleazy practices on the ground 
to people at high levels was to say, “Okay, they had these 
compliance people in place. Did they do their jobs? And if 
they did, what happened to them?” 

In late 2010, at the Center for Public Integrity, I got a 
tip about a whistleblower case involving someone who 
worked at a high level at Countrywide. This is Eileen Foster, 
who had been an executive vice president, the top fraud 
investigator. She was claiming before OSHA that she was 
fired for reporting widespread fraud, but also for trying 
to protect other whistleblowers within the company who 
were reporting fraud at the branch and regional levels. The 
interesting thing is that no one in the government had ever 
contacted her! In September 2011, this became, “Country- 
wide Protected Fraudsters by Silencing Whistleblowers, 
say Former Employees,” one of cp1’s best-read stories of 
the year; 60 Minutes followed with its own interview of 
Foster, in a segment called, “Prosecuting Wall Street.” It 
was very exciting. 

There needs to be more investigative reporting of prob- 
lems that are going on now, rather than post-mortems about 
financial disasters or crashes or bankruptcies that have 
already happened. And that’s hard to do. It takes a real com- 
mitment from a news organization, because you’re working 
on these stories for a long time, and market players you’re 
writing about do some real pushback. But there needs to be 
more of this early-warning journalism. cr 
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Postage due 


The USPS is running out of money. 
Where does that leave magazines? 


BY LAUREN KIRCHNER 


Early on a February morning, in a glass-walled conference room 
high up in the Hearst Tower in Manhattan, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Patrick Donahoe spoke in a careful, reassuring tone. “We 
can do this; I know that we can do this,” he told the audience, 
which included representatives from magazine-industry heavy- 
weights like Condé Nast, Hearst, and Time Inc. “Hang in there 


with us.” J Donahoe’s talk was a keynote at a “Postal Summit” 


organized by The Association of Magazine Media (mPa, for- 
merly the Magazine Publishers of America) to address the 
inarguably dire situation currently facing the United States 
Postal Service, and the complications that situation is causing 
for the businesses that depend on its survival. 

Despite Donahoe’s assurances, his audience couldn’t be 
blamed for being skeptical. In the past decade, the postal ser- 
vice has been hit by a perfect storm of technological and cul- 
tural shifts, economic recession, and political gridlock. Since 
2000, the usps has seen a precipitous decline in the volume 
of mail. From 2006 to 2011, as people have increasingly sent 
e-mails instead of letters and paid bills online, first-class mail 
volume has dropped 25 percent. As the housing and financial 
sectors sank, so did the amount of direct mail they sent to 
prospective customers. The country’s second-largest civilian 
employer (after Walmart), the usps has been squeezed by 


rising health-care costs for its half-million employees, plus 


the requirement to pre-fund their pensions. 


While the service has often run a deficit during its 237-year 
history, it now faces the possibility of insolvency. Following 
a loss of $5.1 billion in fiscal year 2011, the service reported 
a $3.3 billion loss in the first quarter of fiscal 2012 alone—a 
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period that’s typically the most profit- 
able of the year because of mail sent in 
the winter holiday season. The usPs’s 
total deficit as of last December was 
already $12.9 billion, and in February, 
the agency projected that it may run out 
of cash completely by October. 

All of this is alarming news for the 
magazine industry, which, despite its 
recent forays into digital publishing, 
still depends on the postal service to 
deliver almost 90 percent of its circu- 
lation. Some publishers at the summit 
wondered aloud just how worried they 
should be. What would happen if the 
USPS actually shut down? 


“THE ONE THING I WILL NOT DO IS CRY 
wolf,” said Donahoe as he wrapped up 
his speech. “I will not say ‘We’re not 
going to deliver mail.... If I say that, you 
will say, ‘I need some alternative solu- 
tion.’ And once you go to that alternative 
solution, we may never get you back. So 
that’s not going to happen.” 

The magazine industry’s fate and 
that of the usps have always been inex- 
tricably linked. Since the very beginning 
of the postal service in 1775, periodicals 
have enjoyed an extremely favorable 
shipping rate, an agreement rooted in 
the Founding Fathers’ conviction that 
the spread of information and opinion 
across the country was vital to democ- 
racy. “Magazines and newspapers 
accounted for nearly all of the weight of the mail in the first 
half of the 19th century—as much as 80 to 95 percent—and 
they only paid five to 15 percent of the revenue,” said Rich- 
ard R. John, a historian of communications at the Columbia 
University Graduate School of Journalism. “And that was 
almost never a controversial issue.” 

The postal service, meanwhile, needs to keep magazines in 
the mail. As mail volume decreases, Donahoe explained in his 
keynote, advertising (a.k.a. junk mail) becomes an ever-larger 
portion of it; magazines keep people coming back to their 
mailboxes, which in turn keeps the postal service in business. 


“They need us as much as we need them,” agreed James Cregan, 


executive vice president of government affairs for the MPA. 
Both Donahoe and Cregan said that it is unlikely that the 
preferential pricing scheme for periodicals will end, though 
some above-inflation price hikes are possible as the postal ser- 
vice tries to quickly reduce its debt. What is perhaps more of an 
immediate concern, though, is the impact of worsening service. 
Magazine publishers say that they’re already dealing with 
complaints from customers about lost, damaged, and late mag- 
azines, and that the latest Usps proposal to regain solvency 
could worsen the problem with even more staff cuts, fewer 
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processing centers, and an end to Saturday delivery. The usps 
says ending six-day delivery would save $2.7 billion annually 
by 2016, and network consolidation would save $4.1 billion. 
But even so, some of those changes would have to be approved 
by Congress; as of this writing, lawmakers were struggling to 
intervene before the May 15 expiration of a moratorium on 
closing post offices and processing centers. (Voting to shut 
down your own districts’ facilities is tantamount to political 
suicide—almost sure to become a re-election campaign issue.) 

Meanwhile, publishers must decide how to deal with 
slower and less-consistent delivery. William Falk, editor- 


in-chief of The Week magazine, took the bold step of printing 


o 
5 
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an editor’s letter addressing the problem in his February 
issue. Of the magazine’s 535,000 subscribers, about 100,000 
of them got a letter, in zip codes with the most complaints. In 
the note, Falk placed the blame for late deliveries directly on 
the postal service. “The Week magazine prints every Wednes- 
day night at exactly the same time—every week, without fail,” 
the letter read. “We then pay a very substantial fee to have 
copies trucked to 70 postal distribution facilities around the 
country every Thursday morning. This is an investment The 
Week has made in order to speed delivery of your copy to a 
postal facility in your area.” According to the usPs’s delivery 
standards, the letter continued, readers should expect to 
receive their copies on Friday or Saturday, but that, “to our 
dismay, that consistent delivery has eroded....” 

In an interview, Falk explained that he had heard from 
readers who, after getting their copies of The Week on Fri- 
day or Saturday for years, were now getting it on Monday or 
Tuesday, or even later. For a weekly magazine, one specifi- 
cally designed to summarize and contextualize the previous 
week’s news, that delay makes a huge difference to the maga- 
zine’s relevance. “Saturday really is a good day for us to arrive 
for people, because we have cultural content that helps them 
plan their weekend...and it’s the chance to look back at the 
week that’s just occurred,” said Falk. “We don’t really know 
what we’ll do if they end Saturday delivery—we’ve talked 
about it, but we haven’t made a decision yet.” 

One solution that some publishers at the summit said they 
were considering is to move their editorial deadline forward, 
to accommodate earlier postal service deadlines and slower, 
less-reliable delivery. The drawback to this option is obvious: 
Now that print magazines are competing for readers’ atten- 


tion with constantly updated online content, adding more 
lead time to their delivery seems risky. Closing issues earlier 
also complicates transactions with advertisers, who like to be 
able to tinker with copy and placement until the last minute. 

Another solution—one heavily discussed at the MPA event, 
which was sponsored in part by several alternative delivery 
services—is to opt out of the usps and go for private delivery. 
Women’s Wear Daily, a time-sensitive fashion trade paper 
owned by Condé Nast, already offers hand delivery to its 
readers in New York City. But for other types of magazines, 
and readers in less densely populated parts of the country, 
alternate delivery services can be prohibitively expensive. 
Publishers at the summit also said they felt their subscrib- 
ers wanted to get their magazines in their mailboxes, rather 
than tossed at the end of the driveway like a newspaper. By 
law, only the Usps can put mail in mailboxes. 

Then there is digital delivery. Readers are already accus- 
tomed to going online for both short- and long-form maga- 
zine content, and sales of tablets and e-readers are soaring. 
Many magazines already sell ppF versions of their print 
issues to read on Kindles, Nooks, and iPads (Zinio, the larg- 
est service of its kind, currently has 5,500 clients, including 
CJR). More and more magazines are experimenting with 
digital sales through the Amazon Marketplace and Apple’s 
Newsstand. Why not stop delivering altogether? 

The answer is that, for all their digital experimentation, 
magazines are nowhere near ready to abandon print. Online 
ads still bring in a fraction of the revenue print ads do, apps 
are still in the early stages of monetization, and digital- 
download versions are still a relatively small proportion of 
revenue. Magazine readers aren’t yet ready to lose their print 
copies, either. A 2010 study by the cmo Council found that 87 
percent of people interested in reading magazines on tablets 
or e-readers still wanted a printed copy to accompany it; 
another survey conducted by the Harrison Group on behalf 
of Zinio and MEMS Technology showed that 75 percent of 
readers felt that digital content complements print content, 
and only 25 percent felt that digital could replace print. 

True, those attitudes will likely shift with time. Accord- 
ing to the Audit Bureau of Circulations (aBc), which has 
allowed for digital editions in its audits since 2002, the num- 
ber of magazines that request audits of their digital editions 
increased fourfold from 2007 to 2011, and about a third of 
the magazines the bureau audits now do so. But as of 2011, 
digital subscriptions still account for less than 1 percent of 
total circulation for all US magazines, according to the ABC. 

In the absence of any clear short-term solutions, what’s a 
publisher to do? Stick with the usps but move up the editorial 
schedule to accommodate slower service, making the content 
less current? Switch to an alternate delivery service, which 
would be more expensive? Or push readers to go digital even 
faster? No option is perfect, but they’re all on the table. 

“The whole industry is talking about everything,” said Wil- 
liam Falk of The Week. “There is a sea change going on, and 
none of us know quite how it’s going to shake out.” cur 


LAUREN KIRCHNER is a freelance writer in Brooklyn, and a former 
assistant editor of CJR. 
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Six degrees of 


aggregation 


How The Huffington Post ate the Internet 


BY MICHAEL SHAPIRO 


Of the many and conflicting stories about how The Huffington 


Post came to be—how it boasts 68 sections, three international 


editions (with more to come), 1.2 billion monthly page views 


and 54 million comments in the past year alone, how it came to 


surpass the traffic of virtually all the nation’s established news 


organizations and amass content so voluminous that a visit to the 


website feels like a trip to a mall where the exits are impossible 


to locate—the earliest and arguably most telling begins with 
a lunch in March 2003 at which the idea of an online news- 
paper filled with celebrity bloggers and virally disseminated 
iggregated content did not come up. 

The invitation for the lunch came from Kenneth Lerer. He 
was 51 and casting about for something new, having recently 
left his position as executive vice president for communica- 
tions at AOL. Lerer was a private man who was nonetheless 
comfortable in the presence of powerful people with whom 
he had earned a reputation for honing images in disrepair, 
most famously for the disgraced and subsequently rehabili 
tated junk bond trader Michael Milken. Lerer had made a 
good deal of money and a good many friends after having 
first made a name for himself in the quixotic 1974 New York 
senate campaign of Ramsey Clark (for which he was hired 
by the chairman of this magazine, Victor Navasky, who later 


recruited him for cJr’s Board of Overseers, which has no say 
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in content). Lerer was splitting his time between New York 
and skiing at his vacation home in Utah when he came across 
a new book by a young sociologist, Duncan Watts. The book 
was called Six Degrees. Lerer was so taken by it that he took 
Watts to lunch. 

He brought the book with him and Watts would recall 
that the copy was dog-eared, the flatteringly telltale sign of 
a purposeful read. Lerer had a plan and he wanted Watts to 
help him. He had set himself an ambitious target. He wanted 
to take on the National Rifle Association. He told Watts: “I 
know the answer to this is somewhere in these pages.” 

Nine years and one Pulitzer Prize later, what is the phenom 
enon that lunch set in motion? How is it that The Huffington 
Post, at turns celebrated as the savior of its parent company 
and decried as a glitzy thief of journalism produced by others, 
has come to matter? 

Before its purchase by AOL in February 2011, HuffPost 





was not a property that had produced much in the way of 
revenue; it had posted a profit only in the year before the 
sale—the amount has never been disclosed—on a modest 


$30 million in revenue. Aside from scoops from its estimable 


Washington bureau, it did little in the way of breaking stories, 


the industry’s traditional pathway to recognition. 

The Huffington Post, which had mastered search-engine 
optimization and was quick to understand and pounce on the 
rise of social media, had been at once widely followed but not 
nearly so widely cited. But that is likely to change now that 


it can boast of a Pulitzer Prize for national reporting—the 


rebuttal to every critic who dismissed HuffPost as an abase- 


ment of all that was journalistically sacred. 
Arianna Huffington liked to say that the site that bore 
her name had remained true to its origins. The homepage’s 


“splash” headline still reflected a left-of-center perspective; 


it had thousands of bloggers, famous and not, none of them 


Crowd sorceress Arianna Huffington poses in 
the original HuffPost newsroom in Soho, 2009. 


paid; and while there was ever more original content, espe- 
cially on the politics and business pages, the site was popu- 
lated overwhelmingly with content that had originated else- 
where, much of it from the wires (in fairness, an approach 
long practiced by many of the nation’s newspapers). But 
Huffington Post had evolved into something more than the 
Web’s beast of traffic, blogging, and aggregation. These days, 
Arianna Huffington has a regular seat at the politics round- 
table, which speaks not only to her own facility on TV but 
also to the prominence her organization enjoys. 

Power can be felt, even if it defies measurement. By the 
winter of 2012, Huffington Post could lay claim to a widely 
shared perception of its growing influence—the word Huff- 
ington prefers to power, which, she says, sounds “too loaded.” 
For better or, in the eyes of its critics, worse, Huffington 
Post had assumed the position of a media institution of 


consequence. 
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It was possible to draw all sorts of conclusions from data 
about “HuffPo,” both flattering and not. Yet two numbers in 
particular stood out for what they suggested about the nature 
of the enterprise that Huffington, Jonah Peretti, and the host 
of that first lunch, Ken Lerer, had built: 40 million and 19,000. 
rhe former is the number of unique visitors who came to the 
site in January. The latter is the number of names in Arianna 
Huffington’s contact list 

Each represents a network that together constituted 
something far greater than what each represented by itself 
an aspiration: the potential power that comes to those who 
can build, nurture, and harness a network that is at once 
vast and loyal 


Emphasis on potential 


1. Connected 
Duncan Watts, an Australian who had come to Cornell for 


1ate school, was 32 and possessed a disposition that 
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1] things could be measured. And if they could be measured, 

they might be graphed and charted in a way that revealed 
patterns that could, in an ideal world, be replicated. 


Perhaps the dream of creating vast networks of connected 
is possible, if only one could identify the proper 


, in the parlance of the network world, making weak 


F 
links into strong ones. 


Watts’s book was filled with images and drawings that 
could be confounding—how many threads are necessary for 
connecting a mass of buttons in a way that created a button 
network?—yet tantalizing, especially, it seemed, for some- 
one trying to find a way to take on one of the nation’s most 
powerful lobbies. 

Still, networks were eternally undermined by the inevi- 
table force of randomness. It was one thing, say, to go to a 


Says Peretti of going 
viral: ‘Part of it feels 

like magic—I just did 
this little thing and a 
big thing happened,’ 


baseball game and hear the stirrings of rhythmic clapping 
that then cascade around the ballpark so that quickly every- 
one is clapping in unison. A powerful thing to behold—so 
much so that an inning later, you yourself might want to 
start the whole stadium clapping. Maybe the person to your 
left joins in, and maybe five or six others do, too. Until the 
clapping dies. In Watts’s view, networks were a wonderful 
phenomenon to observe, but all but impossible to replicate. 
Why did everyone in the ballpark feel the desire to join in the 
clapping in the sixth inning but not in the seventh? What was 
different? Could you somehow recreate the precise condi- 
tions that made that ephemeral but resoundingly successful 
sixth-inning network happen? 

Watts doubted it. There were simply too many variables 
at work. Still, you could, in theory, try something: Start to 
clap, see if anyone joins in, stop if they don’t, wait for a new 
set of conditions to arise—another player to bat, a runner 
reaches second base? Or third? In other words, experiment, 
and measure the results as they occur, all the while adjusting, 
tweaking—try clapping louder, say, then faster, maybe add- 
ing a chant—but do so having accepted the likelihood that 
animates work for all scientists: failure. 

Ken Lerer listened, and he was not deterred. Networks did, 
in fact, occur—vast networks through which previously dis- 
connected people suddenly found themselves joined together, 
perhaps to share an idea, a song, a sentiment, a cause. Why 
not then try to create a network that could challenge the vast 
and powerful and sustaining network of the NRA? 

“I know the answers,” Watts told him. “I am confident they 
ire not there.” Then, having deflated Lerer, Watts threw him 
1 lifeline: “Maybe my friend Jonah can help you.” 


JONAH PERETTI WAS 29 AND HAD ALREADY EARNED A REP- 
utation as something of a wise guy. He had been a technology 
teacher at a New Orleans private school when he was admit- 
ted to a graduate program at MIT. His plan was to study ways 
networks might foster communication among teachers, but 
he got sidetracked midway through his master’s thesis. In 
2000, Nike was inviting customers to create footwear with 
personalized wording. The company had been criticized 
widely for selling sneakers made by desperately poor people 
in impoverished countries. Peretti, tall, skinny and bespec- 
tacled, submitted his request: He wanted his sneakers embla- 
zoned with the word SWEATSHOP. Nike declined. At which 
point, Peretti did a clever thing: he e-mailed. 

Nike replied. Back and forth they went: Peretti pressing 











his request; Nike, grasping at excuses, going so far as to refuse 
on the grounds that “sweatshop” was slang and therefore not 
permissible. Peretti, citing Webster’s, insisted it was not. He 
ended the exchange with a final request: “Could you please 
send me acolor snapshot of the 10-year-old Vietnamese girl 
who makes my shoes?” What happened next represents one 
of those moments in which the tectonic media plates experi- 
enced a subtle but profound shift: Peretti offered the e-mail 
trail to Harper’s. The magazine declined. So, on January 
17, 2001, Peretti forwarded the e-mails to 10 friends. Those 
friends, in turn, forwarded the e-mails to other friends and 
before long, a lot people who had never heard of Jonah Per- 
etti—some of them in Australia—were sending around his 
e-mail conversations with Nike. 

Less than two weeks after he first forwarded the e-mails, 
the San Jose Mercury News published a story about the 
exchange. Salon soon followed. Then Time, The Village Voice, 
and The Independent and The Guardian in London. Years later, 
Peretti would recall the sensation of watching something he 
had originated spread so widely that it would culminate in his 
appearance on the Today Show with a chagrined representa- 
tive of Nike. “Every person who’s made something that’s gone 
viral remembers the experience with glee and disbelief,” he 
says. “Part of it feels powerful and part of it feels like magic—I 
just did this little thing and a big thing happened.” 

To his credit, Peretti completed his thesis on teacher com- 
munication, but his mind was elsewhere, looking for ways to 
replicate the sensation he had experienced with Nike. He left 
Cambridge and moved to New York, where he started a labo- 
ratory for what he called “contagious media.” At Eyebeam 


Art & Technology Center, Peretti, together with like-minded 


friends including his sister, Chelsea, an aspiring stand-up 


comic, produced what would come to be regarded as early 
independent benchmarks of virality: blackpeopleloveus.com— 
in which white people try to ingratiate themselves with black 
friends in a manner so compellingly offensive that it earned 
a piece in The New York Times; and the “breakup hotline,” a 
telephone number and accompanying website for women 
attempting to rid themselves of unwanted suitors. “I was 
trying to have an impact on culture,” Peretti says. 

Where Watts believed in “embracing” randomness, Per- 
etti nodded to it but had seen that he possessed a talent for 
improving the odds of a viral launch. Watts would later say, 
“Basically, he’s a prankster.” 

Which was why he thought Peretti and Lerer should meet. 


STOPTHENRA.COM DID NOT, IN THE END, STOP THE NRA. 
The goal was to ensure that the Clinton-era assault-weapon 
ban would not expire in September 2004. And though the 
ban did end—Congress simply avoided voting on it—Lerer 
would remain pleased with the effort. (Later that year he 
donated the site to the Jim Brady gun-control campaign.) 
For Peretti, the experience provided important lessons. He 
had learned through the Nike saga how essential a role main- 
stream media played in adding legitimacy to a viral meme, a 
lesson underscored by Lerer’s PR skill. But there was some- 
thing more, a point that Watts had raised early in his book. 


Whale of an idea Jonah Peretti is also boss of BuzzFeed. 


The problem with Stop the NRA was that it spoke to an 
audience that was, in Watts’s words, already “clustered.” That 
audience was akin to a group of friends or colleagues who 
already knew one another. As an example of “clustering,” 
Watts cited a science-fiction trilogy by Isaac Asimov, in which 
Earth is a land of atomized steel caves, as opposed to Solaria, 
where all communication is virtual. On Earth, everyone whom 
everyone knows is known intimately, but they do not know 
anyone else. On Solaria, the connections are vast, but weak. 

It is almost too convenient to read that passage and, given 
the state of the news business in 2003, not think of newspapers 
as the equivalent of all those steel caves, sealed off and closely 
bound. In the two generations since the great migration of 
readers from the cities to the suburbs, the prevailing wisdom in 
newsrooms was that readers, having abandoned the outward 
view of the street for the inward view of the backyard, cared 
only about what was taking place in closest proximity. To work 
in a newsroom with a strong suburban readership was to be 
told, time and again, that the metric for success was market 
penetration, and that looking outward beyond geographical 
limits of the circulation area was a kind of journalistic heresy. 
Meanwhile, a whole new way of disseminating information 
was exploding—sending stories and news into those heretofore 
seemingly impregnable caves, and ending the monopolies on 
content. Readers may have still wanted their newspapers, but 
they no longer needed them as they once had. 

The alternative to the steel caves, to the “clusters,” was 
the ephemeral network of Solaria. But where, in the here 
and now, did that network exist? How could it be harnessed? 
Peretti, whose stock in trade was the dissemination of pieces 
of disconnected content, believed he had an answer: He 
called it the Bored At Work Network. All across the world, 
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i know you are, but what am I? Cofounders Ken Lerer anc 


1a Huffington hosted HuffPost's 2010 Game Changers ¢ 


he believed, men and women sat at their desks, staring at 
computer screens, bored senseless. How better to provide 
a momentary relief from the tedium than to disseminate 
something so engagingly simple that recipients would take 
1 moment to forward it to friends? (Rule No. 1 of the Peretti 
School of Viral Content: It must be explainable in a sentence.) 


What was forwarded, of course, reflected something about 


the sender, which, as Watts pointed out, was why few ever 
I 


send pornography—not cool. And while a good deal of these 


bits of content had all the permanence of footprints in sand, 


every so often the Bored At Work Network would light up, 


nd weak links were instantly transformed into strong ones. 


\ vast network sprang to life. 
“It’s hard to reproduce,” Peretti would later say. “It’s 
hard to understand.” But when it happened, its power was 
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WHICH WAS WHY LERER REMAINED UNDETERRED. THE 2004 
presidential campaign had begun, and for Democrats there 
was the growing sense that President Bush, saddled by the 


increasingly unpopular war in Iraq, could be defeated. Peretti 


was still experimenting with contagious projects and teach- 


ing at NYU’s Interactive Telecommunications Program (ITP) 
when Lerer called with an idea: He wanted Peretti to fly to 
Los Angeles to meet Arianna Huffington. 

Lerer had met her that year, at a dinner on the Upper East 
Side. His wife had declined the invitation and Lerer went 
reluctantly, only to find himself succumbing to the charm 


that had worked so well for so long on so many people. Lerer 
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thought it might be a good idea for Huffington to meet his 
young collaborator. At that moment, Peretti represented that 
small sliver of American society who had no idea who Lerer 
was talking about. 

In the fall of 2004, Arianna Huffington was well along in 
yet another iteration of what her many critics and perhaps 
even some of her many friends might call the Saga of Arianna. 

Very long story short: Huffington, née Stassinopoulos, 
child of a Greek newspaper owner of inconsistent success, 
escapes a relatively friendless adolescence in Athens for Eng- 
land, where in short order she joins and becomes a featured 
member of the Cambridge debating Union and thereby a) 
discovers the power of words b) meets lots of people and, 
as a result, c) starts to appear on television d) writes a best- 
selling book on feminism and e) meets and falls in love with 
the cultural critic Bernard Levin who, she jokes, in what 
becomes a familiar refrain, is twice her age and half her size. 
(She is 5’10”.) She breaks off with Levin after seven years; she 
wants children, he does not. She writes two more books (the 
second, a biography of Maria Callas, results in a plagiarism 
suit that ends in a settlement with an author she would later 
consider a friend) and relocates to New York, where, with 
the help of such social luminaries as Ann Getty and Barbara 
Walters becomes so ubiquitous a fixture on the Upper East 
Side party circuit that in 1983 she is anointed with a profile 
in New York magazine: “The Rise and Rise of Arianna Stassi- 
nopoulos.” Three years later, she marries, seemingly well, 
the Texas gas and oil heir Michael Huffington, a Republican 
whose political career she helps guide through his election 
to Congress in 1992. Then comes Huffington’s unsuccessful 
1994 run for the Senate, during which the glowing picture 
of Arianna as the eager young woman about town devolves 
into a portrait so calculating that she calls to mind Angela 
Lansbury in The Manchurian Candidate. The marriage ends 
in 1997—Michael Huffington later reveals that he is bisexual— 
leaving Arianna with a house in Brentwood she shares with 
her sister and two daughters, and with a lingering reputation 
as a woman of somewhat curious opinions on alternative 
lifestyles and healthy living (she is a fiend about sleep), fueled 
by her association with one John-Roger, the leader of the 
cultlike Movement of Spiritual Inner Awareness. Arianna, 
contributor to the National Review, evolves into a “progres- 
sive.” She runs for governor. She gets less than 1 percent of the 
vote. She returns to writing books—there will be 13 in all—as 
well as a blog, Ariannaonline, when one morning in the fall 
of 2004, Jonah Peretti, who had flown in the night before 
and who had spent the night in the guest room, comes into 
the dining room at 7 a.m. to discover that he is her second 
breakfast meeting of the day. 

Laurie David, then-wife of the dyspeptic Larry, soon joins 
them, and Peretti is whisked along on a private jet for a flight 
to Sacramento for a rally in support of the Senate candidacy 
of Phil Angelides. In the course of a few hours, Peretti would 
watch with wonderment as Arianna Huffington eased herself 
from setting to setting, all the while making the person she 
was talking with feel like the most interesting and important 
person in the world, hanging on every word, never shifting 
her attention to check one of three BlackBerries. “I love being 





Lerer found himself 
succumbing to the 
charm that had worked 
so well for so long 

on so many people. 


a gatherer,” Huffington would later say. “I don’t really think 
you can make gathering mistakes.” 


Peretti saw this talent through a different prism. “Arianna,” 


he says, “can make weak ties into strong ties.” 

He returned to New York to discover that Lerer was 
already a few steps ahead of him. He wanted to talk about the 
venture the three of them would embark upon. “I remember 


him saying things like, ‘We don’t want to build a big website, ” 


Peretti would recall. “‘We want to build an influential site.” 


2. Sticky 

Precisely what occurred at the Huffington home in Brent- 
wood a few weeks later, after George W. Bush’s defeat of 
John Kerry in 2004, is open to both debate and litigation. 
The nature of the dispute has to do with who exactly came 
up with the idea for what would become Huffington Post. All 
sorts of well-connected people—all connected to Arianna— 
had all sorts of ideas about how people of fame and influence 
on the left could make that influence felt. Among the 30 or so 
people invited—Larry David, Norman Lear, Meg Ryan, David 
Geffen—was one conservative outlier, Matt Drudge’s associ- 
ate, the late Andrew Breitbart, who would later tell Wired 
that the site was his idea all along. Two other participants, 
Democratic consultants Peter Daou and James Boyce, would 
insist that the idea was theirs, and would six years later sue 
Huffington and Lerer. The case is pending. 

Still, the sense of those assembled was that the left needed 
an answer to the power of Matt Drudge—the secretive, right- 
leaning loner who had become the political world’s primary 
purveyor of content and opinion—and that perhaps Arianna’s 
many friends could help. People offered suggestions about 
how this might work. Lerer, as was his habit, said almost 
nothing; he had long cultivated the reputation of a canny 
strategist by being a good listener who waited until everyone 
else had their say before offering a trenchant opinion. Yet 
there was one constant in the comments: how to make best 
use of the growing fascination with blogging. 

The phenomenon had with remarkable speed spawned a 
culture whose chief practitioners celebrated the end of the 
traditional way information flowed: top to bottom. No longer, 
the blogging champions claimed, would the power to dis- 
seminate ideas reside with the legacy news organizations. The 
Web had made everyone a publisher—even, it was repeated 
endlessly, the fellow who stayed in his pajamas all day. 

Back in New York, Peretti reasoned that to try to replicate 
Drudge by being like Drudge would do no good. Those who 


had tried—Drudge Retort, BuzzFlash—had gained little trac- 
tion. “You could be 50 percent better but it wouldn’t matter,” 
he later said. “No one would need it.” Drudge already owned 
the franchise on what Peretti called “stickiness”—the capacity 
to have readers return, time and again. 

While Drudge was sticky, so too were the bloggers, many 
of whom presented ideas that could be shared and, as a result, 
created communities among like-minded people, clusters. 
Watts’s clusters, while tightly knit, tended to grow slowly. 
Peretti wanted to grow fast. 

He had already seen how effectively he could spread con- 
tent. But the networks he created did not last. Arianna Huff- 
ington’s networks did. He had watched her move between 
networks she had created—no one, he believed, worked 
harder at it—all the while connecting people in a way that 
made them feel a part of something. It was not merely mak- 
ing weak ties into strong ones: “She makes her weak ties feel 
like strong ties.” And that, he recognized, “creates a large 
network of all kinds of people who feel close to you. That’s 
really important for power.” 

To succeed, he concluded, the site that was to become 
Huffington Post would have to be both viral and sticky. People 
would have to feel a connection that brought them back. 
They would also need to have things they could share with 
other people. And what better way to take fullest advantage 
of the blogging boom than to have famous people do it? The 
blogging world might well hate it, but “they wouldn’t be 
able not to look,” he later said. “Even the haters would come 
every day.” 

If the site was to be a blog, it had to look like a blog, and 
for that he would need to build it with blogging software. He 
chose Moveable Type and set about building a prototype. It 
was up to Lerer to raise the seed money—$1 million. And it 
was up to Huffington to find the bloggers. She wanted Arthur 
Schlesinger; he was a friend. So was Larry David. And John 
Cusack. And Harry Shearer. 

Who wasn’t? 


3. Contagious 
Eyebeam’s “Contagious Media Showdown” began on Satur- 
day, May 7, 2005, with a series of workshops and the launch 
of a contest, whose winners would be judged, fittingly, not 
on the aesthetics of their viral creations but on the metrics: 
hits, page views, unique visits, unique users, bandwidth, etc. 

Submissions included cryingwhileeating.com, thebrain- 
freeze.com, fartingsaucers.com, and the eventual winner, 
forgetmenotpanties—615,562 unique visitors! Jonah Peretti 
was the kickoff speaker. Four years had passed since he hit 
the send button on his Nike campaign, and in that time, he 
had helped spawn a phenomenon that had developed a cul- 
ture all its own and was moving beyond its underground 
roots. MSNBC, Slate, and the Los Angeles Times covered the 
event with the sort of tender wonder associated with seeing 
a child’s first drawing. 

Huffington Post’s debut came two days later, and the 
reaction to it was decidedly less enthusiastic. The site was 
not handsome. But to its founders, that was beside the point. 
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Peretti, who like Huffington and Lerer was unencumbered 
by journalistic sensibilities, understood that all that really 
mattered was ease of use. Except for the “splash” headline 
and the tile architecture that the site would soon adopt, the 
HuffPost of May 2005 looked like a stripped-down version 
of today’s. 

The launch featured an introductory blog by Huffington 
herself, along with blogs by, yes, Arthur Schlesinger, Larry 
David, and a much-maligned co-bylined post by Julia Louis- 
Dreyfus and her husband, Brad Hall, on gay marriage. The 
knives were out: “I’m predicting it’ll be at least as successful 
as Arianna’s last campaign for governor, and you can quote 
me on that,” wrote Ned Rice in National Review Online. 

“The problem with blogs like The Huffington Post is 
that they divert our attention from real and serious 
journalism,” wrote Cal Thomas of Tribune Media Ser- 
vices, which had been carrying ariannaonline.com. But 
no one could rival the delighted venom of Nikki Finke 
in LA Weekly: “Judging from Monday’s horrific debut 
of the humongously pre-hyped celebrity blog the Huff- 
ington Post, the Madonna of the mediapolitic world 
has undergone one reinvention too many.” Finke went 
on to hit where it seemed likely to hurt most, suggest- 
ing that Huffington’s Hollywood friends wanted little 
with the venture. 


was little need to scrounge for copy; 


In truth, there 
ill sorts of people were willing to have a turn once 
hey realized how easy it was to send along their mus- 

» in the way of editing, save for 
some cosmetic tending to prose, and the admonition, 
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especially iters among them, to “be bloggier.” 


MAY 2 , TIME HAD 


ANOINTED HUFFINGTON ONE OF 


the world’s 100 most influential people—along with Matt 


Drudge. Lerer had raised another $5 million and the site, 


depending on who was doing the counting, had between 
760,000 and 1.3 million monthly unique visitors. Huffington 
nnounced the hiring of Melinda Henneberger, a former 
eporter for The New York Times and Newsweek, in an effort 
to create original content generated by a salaried employee. 
Huffington seemed to be inviting everyone she encountered 
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g the doctor who had tended to her broken 
foot. Money was coming in; in June, the JwT advertising 
wgency bought all the site’s advertising space for a single 
week to promote such clients as JetBlue, Levi's, and Ford, at 
cost reportedly in the low six figures. Newsweek included 
‘ianna on its cover for its story on women and power. 
And yet there remained something unseemly about the 
whole enterprise, especially to journalists, a sense that in 
its own rules, Huffington Post had violated a few too 
nany. Its newsgathering was done by others, even if the com- 
mentary was original. The bloggers were not paid, a fact that 
did not stop people from joining in—me included. I wrote 14 
blog posts for Huffington Post for one reason only: I had a 
book coming out, and it was clear that if I wanted to reach 
potential buyers, HuffPost provided an ever-widening plat- 
form. Many writers without marquee names were submitting 
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pieces and not only seeing them posted, but sometimes sur- 
passing the page views of the famous contributors. 

Being able to see their names, or better still, their bylines— 
with tiny, pinky-nail photos—meant that these unpaid con- 
tributors had joined the phenomenon Huffington talked of 
and celebrated above all others: the Conversation. And in 
providing all these people with a forum, Huffington Post 
had succeeded in extending and strengthening the reach of 
its ever wider, and stickier, network. 

That fall, HuffPost traffic surpassed that of The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer’s website, though it still lagged behind that of 
the big players: CNN, Yahoo, the Times, and its self-appointed 


Model pupil Pau! Berry took the ball handed him by his 
former teacher, Peretti, and ran with it. 


nemesis, Drudge. The site, which had started with fewer 
than 10 employees—most in New York, with Huffington and 
Roy Sekoff in Los Angeles—began to hire, slowly. Among 
the newcomers was a former student of Peretti’s, Paul Berry. 
Peretti was getting restless—he was planning to start his own 
laboratory, a company to be called BuzzFeed—and he needed 
someone who could transform the already impressive traffic 
numbers into the metrics worthy of the contagious phenom- 
enon he had helped spawn. 


4. Disruptive 
By the time he arrived at Huffington Post in 2007, it was 
as if all of Paul Berry’s life experience had prepared him to 
become the site’s lord of traffic. He was 30 years old, recently 
married, and possessed an air of infectious enthusiasm. He 
spoke in a loud voice. He laughed often, and loudly. Peretti 
had seen possibilities in him as a graduate student at NYU’S 
ITP, and invited him to be part of the Contagious Media 
project at Eyebeam. By then, Berry had long abandoned his 
youthful dream of writing fiction—he studied Latin American 
literature as an undergrad—and had found work of moderate 
fulfillment as a coder and Web developer. 

He had spent part of his childhood in Mexico City, where 





his father, Tim, worked for uP! before settling in Silicon Val- 
ley. Tim, who taught Paul to code when he was eight, even- 
tually founded his own company, which sold downloadable 
business software, and employed Paul—at least until the dot- 
com crash of 2000. Paul then headed to Mexico, where he 
found work as a $25-an-hour developer, all the while feeling 
painfully removed from the ferment and excitement of the 
great digital disruption unfolding at home. “I needed to be 
close to the change of history,” he recalled. “It’s like there’s 
an earthquake happening and the land is splitting and there’s 
this gaping hole. It’s that obvious.” 

He returned to New York, where his skills led to work at a 
real-estate finance firm. But the work did not excite him. Berry 
enrolled at NYU’s ITP, where he’d taken a class as an undergrad, 


‘There is a thrill when 
someone tells you about 
something you’ve done 
without knowing you’ve 
done it) says Berry. 


studying with Clay Shirky, the media theorist. To the school’s 
chagrin, he kept his job and maintained a full class load. 

Two weeks before teachers were to submit grades, Berry 
unveiled Teachers On the Run, a site where ITP students 
could rate and comment on their professors. It became an 
in-house sensation, especially after one woman posted an 
anonymous comment criticizing a professor for staring at 
her breasts. “Everybody was just in a frenzy,” he recalled. 
Here, after all, was an unnamed student leveling a troubling 
accusation against a professor in a public forum. Was this 
slanderous? Was it a grudge? Was it wrong to post? Berry did 
not think so, especially after more women added their com- 
ments, supporting the charge. The school’s administration 
wanted it shut down, though Shirky stuck up for him. Berry 
had witnessed, as Peretti had with his Nike campaign, the 
power an idea could muster if it found its audience. 

Teachers on the Run was a crude experiment, especially 
compared to Berry’s project a year later for Peretti’s class: 
Dog Island. Unlike Teachers on the Run, Dog Island was a 
hoax, a make-believe resort where dog owners could send 
their pets, for a respite, or forever. Berry chose a rough look 
for his first draft. But the sense of the class was that he had 
not succeeded in making Dog Island feel like canine para- 
dise; it needed to be slicker. In Peretti’s class, Berry learned 
there was a process to creating content with viral capability: 
iteration. “In Jonah’s approach to viral, there is a structure,” 
Berry says. “You get close to chaos in how you develop. But 
there’s a structure of feedback from key people.” 

That structure, he was beginning to learn, meant devel- 
oping am idea, presenting it to an audience, and, depending 
on their reactions, tweaking, adjusting, even overhauling. 
“Tt’s insanely rare that on the first try you have it right.” Dog 


Island did find its audience. There were dog lovers who came 
to hate it, assuming that sending small pets to Dog Island 
spelled their doom. Berry did not dissuade them, suggest- 
ing that, alas, from time to time big dogs did kill little dogs, 
because that was the natural order of things. 

“Dog Island was the most fun, because I’m a traffic junkie,” 
he recalls. “There is a thrill when someone tells you about 
something you’ve done without knowing you’ve done it.” 
Something so compelling, alluring, amusing, and so beyond 
the need for explanation, he adds, “they have to share it.” 

Berry had discovered a way to make a living by becoming 
a creative player in the great disruption. In the culture of 


“scrappiness,” failure was part of the joy of the work, as he 


and Peretti found at HuffPost: “Let’s have an idea on Monday. 
Instead of having a lot of meetings about that idea, let’s just 
fucking do that idea. By Wednesday, we will have realized 
the flaw in the idea and we'll have iterated it, so by Friday, 
it’s totally different, and it’s either executed or almost done.” 

And measured. Everything had to be measured. “Traffic,” 
he says, “was the measure of success. It showed if we could 
be a real business.” 


BUT WHAT, EXACTLY, WAS THAT BUSINESS? BY 2007, HUFF- 
ington Post had taken $10 million in investment. This figure 
was considered modest by venture-capital standards, but it 
did suggest, none too subtiy, the nature of the enterprise: 
Raise money, raise the profile, raise more money, and then, 
when the moment and price were right, look for an exit. That 
could not happen without revenue, and the revenue would 
not come without traffic. And traffic, much to his delight, 
was Paul Berry’s to chase. 

In the years to come, much would be made—not all of it 
kindly—of HuffPost’s success in search engine optimization, 
or, as its critics insisted, figuring out how to stay a step ahead 
of the Google search algorithm. “All you had to do was study,” 
Berry now says. “All you had to do was have compassion for 
Google’s rules.” And while that may sound too disingenuous 
by half, there is truth to it. Berry did study, and then he did 
what he and Peretti had always done: They iterated. Berry 
launched blogs, stories aggregated from elsewhere, photo 
slide shows, lists—and measured each of those launches in 
real time, adjusting, pushing as he went. When he and his 
small New York staff logged off at the end of yet another 
interminable day, he handed things over to the team of pro- 
grammers in Ukraine and South America, thereby ensur- 
ing that the work, and the measuring, never stopped. With 
Peretti ever more involved with BuzzFeed, with Huffington 
in Brentwood, and with Lerer concerning himself primarily 
with the business, the growing HuffPost newsroom effec- 
tively became Berry’s to run. 

The space, a loft on lower Broadway above Dean & DeLuca, 
was a big room with long rows of desks. It was a workplace 
that approximated the experience of Lord of the Flies. In the 
absence of grown-ups, or any tradition as to how things were 
supposed to happen, bright and eager people in their 20s 
spent a lot time of yelling at one another, all the while compet- 
ing to see who could drive the most traffic until the end of yet 
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another 12-hour day, when they would head outside and drink 
together. “There was a feeling that we were making up the 
rules as we went along,” says one of them. “Most of us had so 


little work experience that we didn’t know it wasn’t normal.” 


The absence of criticism represented praise. 

People came and went, and when they left, their jobs were 
filled by someone who might be given a half day of training on 
Moveable Type and cropping photos before being thrown in 
the deep end. “There wasn’t a lot of guidance on how things 


were supposed to go,” says another former employee, who, 


like others, asked not to be identified for fear of offending 


the former employer. Berry was a most approachable boss, 


especially if someone had an idea about something new that 
might entice visitors; no one could recall his ever asking for 


The social networker Arian 


1a Huffington, inter 


ingly without explanation, that lists were always done best 
in odd numbers, because a top 10 list felt like, well, a Top 


10 list. Some were not so happy, though, especially those 


) had come in the naive hope of creating original works 


They tended to leave, which was just as well, 


who stayed came to see that while a succes- 


yf editors took turns addressing the staff about news 
nd content, the speaker who mattered was Berry. He spoke 
in his animated way about seo and headlines, why nouns 


vere better search terms than verbs 


10t Michael Jackson Dies. The ethos of the HuffPost news- 


room was winning the Google search. “That,” says a former 


employee, “was the thrill.” 


Not the origination of the content, but the dissemination. 


Huffington Post, they understood, was not an enterprise 
whose core purpose was the creation of works of journalism- 
as significant or mundane as that can be. It was in the content 


business, which created all sorts of possibilities of what it 


could gather and, with a new headline and assorted tags, 


send back out, HuffPost’s logo affixed. Content would come 
to mean original reporting by Sam Stein or Ryan Grim from 
Washington, as well as Alec Baldwin’s blog, Robert Reich’s 


rants about the forsaking of the American worker, a “Best 


viewed in February at her 


Michael Jackson Death, 


Retro Bathing Suits” slide show, “Why Women Gladly Date 
Ugly Men,” David Wood’s Pulitzer Prize-winning 10-part 
series on wounded veterans, “Nine Year Old Girl’s Twin 
Found Inside Her Stomach,” campaign dispatches from the 
Off The Bus citizen journalists, “Angelina and Brad Wow at 
Cannes,” and “Multitasking Wilts Your Results and Relation- 
ships”—as well as Nico Pitney’s blogging on the violence 
after the disputed 2009 Iranian presidential elections and 
the 111,000 comments it generated. Because comment was 
content, too. Comment was like blogging, but at scale. Thou- 
sands of comments began to pile up beneath the posts that 
had generated the commentary. It was as if the posts and 
blogs were spawning subsidiary posts, the contagious media 
world’s version of a virtuous circle. 


office in New York, just can’t help being a ‘gatherer.’ 


Traffic-counting metrics were at once impossibly complex 
and elegantly simple: If it’s moving, push it; if it’s not, change 
it or bury it. There were also surprises that the nimble Huff- 
Post could leap upon, giving it wins over its competitors. On 
the afternoon that Heath Ledger died in 2008, for instance, 
the folks at HuffPost discovered that people were entering 
not his given first name as a search term, but the more famil- 
iar-sounding “Keith.” The name Keith was added to the tags, 
and all that Keith-generated traffic belonged to HuffPost. 

Still, there was one caveat to the traffic hunt of which 
Berry was keenly aware: “The brand still mattered to us.” 
Which meant that there was a limit to the number of best- 
starlet-nipple slide shows the site could, or should, run. The 
blogs could not be HuffPost’s sole purveyor of depth. Nor 
could the business continue to grow if it was perceived to 
be yet another political site. Even as traffic climbed in 2007, 
there was a sense that HuffPost might face a dramatic drop 
after the presidential election, then still a year and a half away. 
Looking ahead, Peretti installed traffic-measurement wid- 
gets—and discovered that fully half of the site’s traffic came 
from non-political stories. So in the spring of 2007, HuffPost 
launched new verticals for media, business, entertainment, 
and, reflecting Arianna’s mission to spread the virtues of 
health and spirituality, Living Now. 

The 2008 presidential election was indeed a bonanza for 





Nouns were better 

search terms than verbs— 
Michael Jackson Death, 
not Michael Jackson Dies. 


politics sites, HuffPost especially. Four years after the re- 
election of George W. Bush, a Democrat would be elected 
president, and Huffington Post had almost twice Drudge’s 
traffic, eclipsing The Wall Street Journal and Los Angeles 
Times. By September 2008, the site had become the traf- 
fic leader among its competitors, with 4.5 million monthly 
unique visitors—an increase of 474 percent over the previous 
September. 

A few weeks after the election, Huffington Post announced 
that it had secured another $25 million in funding, this time 
from Oak Investment Partners, whose president, Fredric 
Harman, joined the HuffPost board. That brought total 
investment to $37 million, which had analysts estimating 
HuffPost’s worth at over $100 million. The company’s new 
CEO, Eric Hippeau, announced that the money would go 
toward acquisitions and hiring. Within a year, the company 
added local verticals in several American cities, launched the 
23/6 comedy site—with its 2 million monthly uniques—and, 
perhaps most significant, entered into a news-sharing part- 
nership with Facebook, to be called HuffPost Social News. 

Yet there was still enduring criticism of the way HuffPost 
went about its work, especially from those whose stories were 
aggregated on HuffPost; over time, those pieces appeared at 
ever greater length on the site, diminishing the likelihood that 
readers would follow a link back to the source. Google News 
was, in comparison, a generous aggregator; it was essentially 
a headline and first-graph operation. Archrival Drudge con- 
sisted entirely of links back to the source. HuffPost, on the 
other hand, was far greedier about holding onto its readers. 
While it never stopped supplying links, it made them just a 
little harder to find. It seemed the sharing was to be one-sided. 

No wonder there was gloating in media accounts of the 
2010 demise of HuffPost’s self-congratulatory, yearlong 
foray into investigative reporting—one that Arianna had 
proclaimed was launched to “save” that honored, expen- 
sive journalistic form. The Investigative Fund’s executive 
editor, Larry Roberts, whom HuffPost had snagged from The 
Washington Post, left after less than a year, and HuffPost’s 
attempts to have the enterprise incorporated as a nonprofit 
ran into a legal thicket, given that HuffPost itself was a decid- 
edly for-profit venture that, as Gawker took great pleasure 
in pointing out, was the chief beneficiary of the dispatches 
the unit produced. The Investigative Unit, along with its 
funding, ended up being absorbed by its partner, the Center 
for Public Integrity. 

And yet, despite the occasional misstep, the story of Huff- 
ington Post began to assume a relentless familiarity: month 
after month, year after year, the metrics moved in only one 


enviable, and northerly, direction. More and more verticals 
appeared—Style, Technology, Green, Sports, College, Books. 
HuffPost readers, comScore reported in 2008, were younger 
than those of Politico and Drudge. And when, in the fall of 
2009, HuffPost’s 10 million monthly unique visits hurtled it 
past The Washington Post’s traffic, Hippeau took note, in an 
interview with paidContent.com. 
“We are now,” he said, “in the big leagues.” 


5. Voracious 

A week shy of the first anniversary of their February 2011 
union, Arianna Huffington and Tim Armstrong arrived at an 
already crowded television studio at AOL’s lower Manhattan 
offices for yet another display of their capacity to command 
attention. 

The ostensible reason was the formal announcement of 
the latest in a series of ventures undertaken by the Huffing- 
ton Post Media Group, now a property of Armstrong's AOL: 
12 hours a day, five days a week of live video streaming. The 
press corps nibbled on lamb crostini with rosemary aioli 
while several staff Huffington had poached from the Times 


joined her in working the room. 


The gathering was called to order. Armstrong spoke first. 
He recalled the first time he had met Huffington, in Novem- 
ber of 2010, and how that led, many months later, to halftime 
at the 2011 Super Bowl, when AOL announced that it had 
agreed to pay $315 million in what was widely regarded as a 
desperate move to salvage its declining fortunes by buying 
Huffington Post and handing control of its editorial operation 
to Huffington herself. “We believe that content is king,” he 
said. “We also believe that brand is king.” 

With that he yielded the floor to Arianna Huffington. 

Huffington Post, she said, had evolved from “a fast-moving 
train to a supersonic jet.” One hundred and seventy journal- 
ists had been hired since the purchase—even as AOL laid off 
close to 2,500 people and shut down its own journalistic ven- 
tures, among them Politics Daily. Even now, she continued, 
20 reporters and six editors were at work on what promised 
to be a 75-part series on the hard times facing the middle 
class, a potentially dispiriting portrait that would mercifully 
be offset by HuffPost’s “Good News” vertical—MAN RECOV- 
ERS WALLET AFTER 35 YEARS! 

The video rolled. An actor playing a host brought a 
reporter from the On Celebrity vertical into a discussion 
about divorce, while ads rolled across the bottom of the 
screen and make-believe viewers were invited to join in the 
discussion via Skype. “We’re not creating a new brand,” said 
Roy Sekoff, now the project’s director. “We're just doing what 
Huffington Post already does.” 

To underscore the point, Huffington offered an example: 
Imagine a host interviewing Beyoncé. An editor from the 
newsroom breaks in with word of Defense Secretary Leon 
Panetta announcing a timetable for withdrawal of American 
troops from Afghanistan. Perhaps, Huffington suggested, the 
host might want to ask Beyoncé her thoughts about this news. 

“Everything in our universe,” she said, “will be featured here.” 

Tim Armstrong looked on and smiled and let Huffington 
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do the talking, which made good sense, given that this was 
now her show. And lest there be any confusion, four large 
photographs hung in the hallway just outside of the studio: 
Arianna with Suze Orman, and Arianna with Jamie Oliver, 
and Arianna with a group of happy young people, and Ari- 
anna with Mark Ruffalo and, then, Tim Armstrong. 

Armstrong had come to AOL in 2009 after making his 
name overseeing sales and advertising at Google. He was 43, 
tall and handsome, the sort of man whom central casting 
might send over if the part screamed: successful. But at AOL 
he had inherited a company that, to put it bluntly—and many 
did—had no discernible reason to exist. AOL had once domi- 
nated the online landscape. But that was in the late 1990s, 
light years away in digital time. Its original core business, 
dial-up Internet service, was evaporating, even as it moved 
to transform itself into a content business. Armstrong seemed 
just the man to accomplish a turnaround; he was also a major 
investor in Patch, a network of local-news websites that AOL 
bought after his arrival. 

Still, the decline of AOL provided a harsh lesson about 
corporate lifespans in the digital world. Nineteen years after 
its 1PO and 11 after its $350 billion market-value merger with 
Time Warner, AOL was losing 19,000 customers a week. 

So eager was AOL to boost its content-driven traffic that 
in late 2010 it devised a strategy, The AOL Way. Management 
set markers: Monthly story production rate was to rise from 
33,000 to 55,000, video from 4 percent of the content to 70 
percent. All staffers were to write between five and 10 stories 

ay. To help them make those numbers, AOL produced a 


60-page handbook filled with graphs, content flow charts, 


and such exhortations as “Each article should be profitable 
j 


and generate at least 7k PVs/story.” Editors were to “Identify 
High-Demand Topics,” and given guidelines for “breaking, 
seasonal, and evergreen.” Editors were commanded to cal- 
culate a story’s “profitability consideration.” “Site leaders” 
were expected to have on hand no less than eight packages 
that could produce $1 million in revenue. One employee 
anonymously told Business Insider, which broke the story, 
“AOL is the most fucked-up, bullshit company on earth.” 

The AOL Way was, with apologies to Maimondes, “a guide 
for the perplexed.” The problem was that AOL was neither 
a legacy news organization, which produced content that 
people would, in fact, want to read and share, nor did it have 
the DNA of, say, a Huffington Post. 

The Huffington Post, however, was said to be looking for 


uyer. 


WHEN ARMSTRONG MET ARIANNA HUFFINGTON, HUFFING- 
ton would later say, they hit it off so famously that by the 
end of that first meeting, they were finishing each other’s 
sentences. Two months later, AOL announced the purchase, 
$295 million of it in cash. Notably absent from the agree- 
ment was a non-compete clause. Ken Lerer left and started 
his own venture capital firm, Lerer Ventures, which Eric 
Hippeau soon joined. Peretti left for BuzzFeed. Berry would 
leave several months later and take up residence across a 
spacious room from Lerer Ventures—one floor below the 
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‘It’s not that we want 

to be the cool dinner 
party, says editor Travis 
Donovan. ‘We want 

to be the table itself’ 


original Huffington Post newsroom. HuffPost resided in the 
sleek lower Broadway office of AOL. Of the three founders of 
the Huffington Post, only Arianna Huffington remained. In 
a sense, she was just getting started. 

She had moved back to New York from Los Angeles in 
2010, and had quickly established her presence in the news- 
room, to the confusion and occasional chagrin of all those 
young people who had grown accustomed to a workplace 
with no discernible adults. HuffPost was by then making 
big-name hires—Howard Fineman came from Newsweek 
that September. Peter Goodman and Tim O’Brien were hired 
from the Times. The HuffPost Washington bureau, which 
had begun as a one-person operation and which had cel- 
ebrated the first time President Obama called on Sam Stein 
at a press conference, had grown to 26 reporters who, in a 
city where power is defined by whether calls get returned, 
now fielded complaints from the offices of both Harry Reid 
and Mitch McConnell. 

By 2012, Huffington Post had grown so big that its critics— 
and even some of its fans—were beginning to suggest that, if 
anything, it had gotten too big, bloated with so many stories 
in so many verticals that it was leaving itself vulnerable to 
new and more nimble content dissemination ventures. Not 
incidentally, Jonah Peretti’s BuzzFeed claimed 25 million 
monthly unique visitors in January. HuffPost was also, argu- 
ably, encumbered by a parent company that, despite, a late 
2011 uptick in advertising revenue—and the reward of a boost 
in its stock price—had still ended the year with a 3-percent 
drop in fourth-quarter revenue. 

Yet one metric spoke louder than any other about just 
what it was that Tim Armstrong concluded he was getting 
when he bought HuffPost: comment. In February, Ryan Grim, 
the Washington bureau chief, reported on a Houston gather- 
ing at which several wealthy men gathered to pool $100 mil- 
lion to stop the president’s re-election. As good as the scoop 
was, the response was even more telling: 63,000 comments. 
It was not unusual for HuffPost stories to generate comment 
measured in five digits. If, as essayist Paul Ford wrote, the 
fundamental question animating the Web is “Why wasn’t I 
consulted?” then Huffington Post could be fairly credited 
with succeeding at making a great many people feel that, in 
fact, they were being consulted, and better still, that HuffPost 
was grateful for their thoughts. 

A quarter million comments land in HuffPost’s assorted 
in-boxes every day. The initial sorting—weeding out spam 
and offensive “trolls”—is done technologically; in 2010, Huff- 
Post bought Adaptive Semantics, which had created software 








for evaluating the “emotional” nature of content, the better to 
ferret out the most vituperative screeds. But once that screen- 
ing is done, the work of deciding what to post is left, inten- 
tionally, to people who work at HuffPost, as well as to the 
site’s most frequent commenters. In 2010, HuffPost decided 
to reward its most engaged readers with three “badges” that 
signify the extent of that engagement: “networkers,” who 
draw fans and followers; “superusers,” who share often on 
Facebook and Twitter and who also comment frequently; 
and “moderators” who, in recognition of their keen eye and 
absorption of the site’s ethos, are trusted with deleting com- 
ments they judge inappropriate. 

Taken together, the badgeholders serve as voluntary traffic 
wardens for what truly makes Huffington Post so valuable 
to a company like AOL: Not brand. Not content. But access 
to the HuffPost network. It is not just the visit and page- 
view numbers, because those metrics, envied as they are, 
inevitably include a vast number of fly-bys, one-time visitors, 
the long tail of the Bored At Work network. But comments 
suggest loyalty, and loyalty—or engagement, to use the buzzy 


1 
ad-world term—means an audience that advertisers can, in 


the ephemeral world of the Web, come close to counting on. 

HuffPost, in a sense, has recreated on a grand scale what 
might be called the Arianna Experience, one that she first 
learned at Cambridge and which, in the decades since, she 
has developed into a network of thousands of people of vary- 
ing degrees of familiarity who are nonetheless connected 
by virtue of their connection to Arianna. She herself can be 
somewhat disingenuous about this talent—her mentor as a 
“gatherer,” she likes to say, was her late mother, who would 
invite all sorts of people to sit at her table, and who always 
made sure they were fed. When she reminisces about the 
Cambridge Union, it is not merely the conversation Arianna 
speaks of, but rather the experience of a young woman with 
a Greek accent making a name for herself in that most hide- 
bound British institution by cultivating the power of her 
words. With words came friends, and with friends came 
an ever-wider circle of acquaintances, and it did not mucl 
matter what they thought or where they lived, because Ari- 
anna was not one to “cluster” her associations. Everyone was 
potentially welcome because—who knew?—some day, they 
might be worth calling. When Howard Fineman first met her 
in 1995, she was married to Michael Huffington and hosting 
salons in their Washington home, where she gathered such 
one-time kindred spirits as William Bennett, the conservative 
author and critic, to talk about non-governmental answers 
to social issues. She and Fineman did not lose touch. He is 
now HuffPost’s editorial director. 

“T’ve never had a bad gathering,” she says. “Some of them 
may have been more boring, less fascinating. But not bad.” 
When she is invited to speak in public, she asks that the house 
lights be turned up so that she can see the faces in the audi- 
ence. “If you speak, you know when you have the audience, 
and you know when you lose them,” she says. “I want to see 
peoples’ eyes. I want to connect to them. I want to speak to 
what I sense they want to hear next.” 

Tim Armstrong paid a good deal of money in the hope that 
HuffPost’s network might become his, too. And if that is to 


happen, his fortunes lie, in large measure, with people like 
Justin Isaf and Travis Donovan who (with apologies to all 
those who spend their days producing journalism for Huff- 
Post) are part of the larger army of young men and women 
charged with the work that is at the core of the enterprise: 
cultivating, feeding, tending, and stroking the network. 

“People will do anything for recognition,” says Isaf, who is 
28 and a community manager. “When [we] say you’re good 
enough to be recognized by the whole world, that goes a long 
way. They become loyal to your brand.” 

Donovan, 25, a senior verticals editor whose arms are 
ornately tattooed, was a social worker before coming to Huff- 
Post, working to integrate a group home of disabled adults 
into their community. “It’s the exact same thing on social,” 
he says. “We want to change the landscape of media. News 
is inherently supposed to be social. It’s supposed to be some- 
thing you want to talk with your friends about.” 

“Once [we] get into someone’s network, we spread within 
that group,” says Isaf. “They share it. And we spread within it.” 

“Tt’s not that we want to be the cool dinner party,’ Donovan 
adds. “We want to be the table itself.” 

An intriguing aspiration, not only for Huffington Post but 
for every enterprise, existing or still being imagined, that sees 
in the story of HuffPost’s rise a series of replicable steps that 
assure success. This sort of thinking troubles Duncan Watts. 
In the end, some things just happen. There is a confluence 
of events that could not be envisioned, that came together 
in precisely the right way and at the right time and which, 
in hindsight, could not have been predicted. “I know that 
they didn’t know they were going to succeed,” Watts says of 
the HuffPost founders. It was not just their complementary 
skills and temperaments. It was also the moment—the blog 
ging phenomenon, the bitterness of the left after 2004, the 
coming of Web 2.0 and the excitement of the 2008 election, 
the rise of the Bored at Work Network, the evolving ease of 
technology—all of it, all at once. The rhythmic clapping in the 
sixth inning that, as Watts would put it, cannot necessarily 
be replicated in the seventh. 

“The larger point of this is that we think deterministically,” 
he says. “If you think about the major religions, they’re deter- 
ministic—creator, plan, faith, destiny, causality. Journalists 
are prone to this. They tell stories. And stories are confining. 
There is a tendency to kind of tell a story that makes it seem 
as if everything had to happen the way it did.” 

The Huffington Post was supposed to be the left’s answer 
to Drudge. At least that is how the story was framed. HuffPost 
borrowed from Drudge. And from the bloggers. And from 
Blackpeopleloveus.com and the Contagious Media Lab and 
Stop the nra and Ariannaonline. Then it set about doing 
what comes so naturally in the digital world, and which the 
legacy journalistic world still struggles to master: It iterated. 
It did not try to eliminate the possibility of failure. It did 
something different. It embraced it. cur 


MICHAEL SHAPIRO, who teaches journalism at Columbia University’s 
Graduate School of Journalism, is a contributing editor to CJR. 

To watch a clip of his interview with Arianna Huffington, go to cjr.org 
behind_the_news/huffvideo.php. 
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SECOND READ 


Laboratory confidential 


The Double Helix’s warts-and-all portrayal of scientific pursuits 


shook up the formal world of science writing 


BY JONATHAN WEINER 


hen The Double Helix appeared in the winter of 1968, I reviewed it for 
The Laureate, the literary magazine at Classical High School, in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. I was a freshman. 

It was my first effort as a science writer, and now, after four decades, I feel lucky 
to have started there. The Double Helix: A Personal Account of the Discovery of the 
Structure of DNA, by James D. Watson, is one of the best books ever written about 
science, and it happens to have been written by one of the great scientists of the 
20th century. And I happened to read it at the very best age—when I still didn’t 
have a clue what I wanted to be. 

The Double Helix is the story of a race to solve one of the central problems in 
science, the secret of the gene, which looked to many scientists at mid-20th cen 

y like the very heart of life itself. Biologists already knew that genes are the 
material through which traits are passed from generation to generation—the keys 
to identity, physiology, evolution. But no one knew the structure of the gene; and 
until scientists knew that, they couldn’t figure out how genes work. Watson went 
after the problem in the fall of 1951, at the age of 23, when he was still a graduate 
student, and he scrabbled his way to the solution before he was 25. 

[In telling the story, he produced a great work of literary nonfiction. Watson 
expanded the boundaries of science writing to include not only the formal, public 
face of Nobel-winning discoveries but also the day-to-day life of working scien- 
tists—both inside and outside the lab. The Double Helix rejuvenated a genre that 
had been largely academic or hagiographic. Its success showed that there was and 
is an appetite for the story of science; that the stories can be human and exciting; 
that scientists can be flawed characters; that the whole endeavor doesn’t collapse 

you depict it with something less than reverence. 

Although the book caused an international scandal that winter, I don’t think 
any word of the controversy reached me at Classical High School. As a freshman, 
I read The Double Helix as a story of pure triumph. Now, of course, I can see what 
I couldn’t then: an epic of the loss of innocence, writ small and large. And I can 
see the arc of Watson’s life since 1968, which has been another epic of triumph 
ind hubris, ending with a fall. So now I see the darkness around the shining cup. 

But those are the lessons of life itself. 


I HEARD ABOUT THE DOUBLE HELIX FROM MY FATHER, A SCIENTIST, WHO 
couldn’t resist reading me the opening scene. He always had a pile of new books 


on the coffee table, most of them about science. When he picked up The Double 
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Helix, he was struck by the magnitude 
of the discovery, and by the drama 
in the book’s first few lines. It opens 
in the Alps, in 1955, two years after 
Watson and his colleagues have made 
their breakthrough. Though he is not a 
mountaineer (“I panic at voids”), Wat- 
son has arranged to join a few friends 
who plan to scale the Rothorn. Hiking 
up a path at the base of a glacier, he rec- 
ognizes a climber coming the other way, 
a biologist named Willy Seeds. “Willy 
soon spotted me, slowed down, and 
momentarily gave the impression that 
he might remove his rucksack and chat 
for a while. But all he said was, ‘How’s 
Honest Jim?’ and quickly increasing his 
pace was soon below me on the path.” 

These days we sometimes say that a 
book’s DNA can be found in its opening 
passages. By opening his memoir with 
the story of that snub, Watson tells his 
readers exactly how he plans to bring 
the book to life. 

First of all, it will be filled with scenes, 
ind stories. For readers in 1968, that was 
a surprise in itself. Most of the other sci- 
ence books on Dad’s coffee table were 
reverential biographies of great scien- 
tists, aimed at specialists—all plaster 
busts and technical analysis. That’s not 
the kind of thing Watson promises on 
i 


1is first page. Instead, he intends to re- 
veal the behind-the-headlines story of 
the race, because “as one of the winners, 


| knew the tale was not simple and cer 


ly not as the newspapers reported.” 
What’s more, the story will be per- 


1 


tional, even confessional. And 


ill involve the highest stakes. Watson 
intends to explain how he scaled the 
and how he earned contempt 

ig the way. We know this because 
he puts it all right there at the top, in 
the scene with Seeds. A peculiar sense 
of mingled pride and sin was central to 
his book. In the course of his research he 


' 
had 


arguably violated several unwritten 
rules of professional conduct, and had 
made enemies of some colleagues who 
found his behavior at best unbecoming 
and at worst unethical. Years afterward, 
Watson told the historian Horace Free- 
land Judson that he’d first thought of 
writing his story for The New Yorker un- 
der the header “Annals of Crime.” 

Watson’s working title for the book 
was Honest Jim. 
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In the course of his research, Watson 
arguably violated several unwritten 
rules of professional conduct, and 
made enemies of some colleagues who 
found his behavior at best unbecoming. 


AFTER 
Watson begins at the beginning, with 


HIS PROLOGUE IN THE ALPS, 
Francis Crick, his partner in crime. 
Watson was 23 and Crick was 35 when 
they met at the University of Cambridge, 
where Watson, an American, had come 
for post-doctoral study after receiving 
his PhD from Indiana University. The 
two men were colorful and cocky, not 
to mention arrogant. (The first line of 
Chapter One is famous: “I have never 
seen Francis Crick in a modest mood.”) 
They bonded instantly over their sense 
that the secret of the gene was the most 
important problem in biology. 

From the work of a little team of bi- 
ologists at the Rockefeller Institute, in 
New York, they knew that genes are 
made of deoxyribonucleic acid, DNA. To 
the two young scientists, the problem 
of the gene seemed incredibly, almost 
impossibly alluring. Watson calls it “the 
Rosetta Stone for unraveling the true 
secret of life.” He thinks DNA will prove 
the key to figuring out how genes deter- 
mine, among other things, “the color of 
our hair, our eyes, most likely our com- 
parative intelligence, and maybe even 
our potential to amuse others.” 

But nobody knew how DNA is put to- 
gether. You can’t figure out how a heart 
pumps until you anatomize its chambers, 
and you can’t know how DNA works un- 
til you model its chemical structure. To 
Watson, this point seemed obvious. And 
yet most geneticists were not very inter- 
ested in learning the chemical nature of 
the gene—which, to Watson, only proved 
that those geneticists were fools. He and 
Crick shared a contempt for many of 
their senior colleagues. Most old profes- 
sors, Watson writes, are “not only nar- 
rowminded and dull, but also just stu- 
pid.” He was convinced that building a 
model of the structure of DNA would do 
spectacular things for both biology and 


his own career. 


There were, of course, obstacles. For 
one thing, their research plans were 
hampered by “an awkward personal 
situation.” The only biologist in Eng- 
land working on the molecular struc- 
ture of DNA was a friend of Crick’s, a 
shy, somewhat slow-moving scientist 
named Maurice Wilkins. For all prac- 
tical purposes, DNA was Wilkins’s per- 
sonal property, at least by the English 
rules of fair play, Watson writes, and 


“jt would have looked very bad if Fran- 


cis had jumped in on a problem that 
Maurice had worked over for several 
years.” Wilkins’s research was hobbled 
because he didn’t get along with his as- 
sistant, Rosalind Franklin. Franklin was 
making the world’s best X-ray pictures 
of DNA, but Wilkins couldn’t stand her, 
and neither could Watson and Crick. 


MEANWHILE, LINUS PAULING, WHOM 
Watson describes as the “world’s great- 
est chemist,” was also working on the 
problem of the structure of DNA. Being 
an American at Cal Tech, Pauling “was 
not subject to the confines of British fair 
play,” writes Watson, who was terrified 
that Pauling would get there first. So 
young Watson and Crick raced for the 
gold. And Watson the narrator tells the 
story so adroitly that we enjoy watch- 
ing them work together, like Woodward 
and Bernstein in All the President’s Men. 
We root for them even when they do the 
slightly shady things that will later make 
a colleague snub Watson in the Alps. 
Watson and Crick go around Franklin’s 
back by conniving a bit with Wilkins. 
They keep tabs on Pauling’s progress 
by buddying up with his son Peter, a 
young biologist who is visiting Cam- 
bridge. When the elder Pauling makes 
a silly mistake that slows his research, 
Watson and Crick toast his failure. 
Even though Watson was pushing 
40 when he wrote the book, he tells it 





all (after that first scene in the Alps) in 
the voice of the brash, socially awkward 
young man he was in his early twenties. 
So we get high-spirited reports on the 
day-to-day life of a scientist in Cam- 
bridge. We hear about the disgusting 
food in the dining halls (“brown soup, 
stringy meat, and heavy pudding”) and 
about “the poison put out by the local 
Indian and Cypriote establishments.” 
We hear about tennis, parties, girls, 
“sherry with girls.” He gets surprisingly 
frank. We see Watson trying to put the 
naked Hedy Lamarr in Ecstasy out of 
his mind and concentrate on chemi- 
cal bonds. 

Watson imparts solid lessons in 
chemistry along the way. When you have 
a strong story, you can weave in a lot 
of science without your readers rebel- 
ling. The false starts and wrong turns in 
the research are all brilliantly described. 
The climactic scene where Watson as- 
sembles his model at the lab on Saturday 
morning, February 28, 1953, is one of the 
great eureka moments in the history of 
science. He fusses with some pieces of 
stiff cardboard, fiddling them together 
on his desktop, and, suddenly, there it 
is—the most elegant molecule he’s ever 
seen, a beautiful rising shape like a spi- 
ral staircase: the double helix. 

And the book’s ending is almost as 
good as the beginning. We leave the wan 
young man in Paris feeling tired and a bit 
old. He was about to celebrate his birth- 
day. There was a party ahead. “But now 
I was alone, looking at the long-haired 
girls near Saint-Germain-des-Prés and 
knowing they were not for me. I was 
twenty-five and too old to be unusual.” 

Back in that first scene, in the Alps, he 
had been preparing for an ascent. Now 
the race was over. He had won, and he 
was coming down. 


“WHO COULD POSSIBLY WANT TO READ 
stuff like this?” Crick wondered, when 
Watson showed him a chapter of the 
work in progress in a little restaurant 
near Harvard Square. Since their dis- 
covery, the two men had become famous 
in their field. (“Rather than believe that 
Watson and Crick made the DNA struc- 
ture, I would rather stress that the struc- 
ture made Watson and Crick,” wrote 
Crick later on.) They had won a Nobel 
Prize (which they shared with Maurice 


Wilkins) in 1962. Now, with their careers 
and reputations secured, Crick didn’t 
think Watson’s story was an appropri- 
ate one to tell. Neither did Wilkins. Nei- 
ther did the molecular biologist Gunther 
Stent, who, after reading an early draft 
of Honest Jim, predicted that nobody 
would ever buy it. The volumes on their 
coffee tables were the same as my dad’s. 
In most of those books, it was the sci- 
ence that was important; the grubby per- 
sonal details were unfit to print. 

When the editor of Harvard Univer- 
sity Press acquired Watson’s memoir, 
Crick and Wilkins both campaigned 
to block its publication. In the spring 
of 1967, Crick composed a furious six- 
page letter addressed to Watson, the 
editor of the press, the president of 
Harvard, and others, writing, “Should 
you persist in regarding your book as 
history I should add that it shows such 
a naive and egotistical view of the sub- 
ject as to be scarcely credible.” He said 
Watson had omitted “any intellectual 
content.... Your view of history is that 
found in the lower class of women’s 
magazines.” In the end, Harvard re- 
jected the manuscript, which Watson 
promptly gave to a commercial pub- 
lisher. On February 15, 1968, the story 
hit the front page of The New York 
Times, under the headline, A BOOK THAT 
COULDN’T GO TO HARVARD. 

The Double Helix was published on 
February 26, 1968, 15 years after Wat- 
son’s eureka moment, almost to the day. 
As ahigh school freshman, I thought the 
story was purely terrific. Watson was 
smart and talented, he knew what his 
elders didn’t, and he won the prize. ’'m 
sure even his trouble with girls seemed 
sympathetic. He holds onto the box of 
chocolates at the party? Sure. He likes 
to imagine himself becoming famous? 
Of course. He has to fight to keep Hedy 
Lamarr out of his mind while he stud- 
ies? Naturally. 

Long ago, unfortunately, I lost my 
copy of whatever it was I wrote for The 
Laureate. But many of the other reviews 
that appeared that year have been col- 
lected and preserved in the Norton Crit- 
ical Edition of The Double Helix. I find 
it interesting now to see what review- 
ers were thinking on higher floors in 
the towers of academia. Most of them 
were outraged. The molecular biolo- 


gist Robert L. Sinsheimer found Wat- 
son’s worldview “unbelievably mean 
in spirit, filled with the distorted and 
cruel perceptions of childish insecu- 
rity.” The evolutionary biologist Richard 
S. Lewontin called the book a paradox. 


“The Nobel Prize has acquired virtue 


by being awarded to virtuous men by 
virtuous men. Its total value is in its im- 
age. Yet, having craved and acquired it, 
Watson devalues it, debasing the cur- 
rency of his own life.” 

Not every reviewer was angry. The 
physicist who reviewed the book for Life 
wrote that Watson’s book “should kill 
the myth that great science must be cold, 
impersonal or detached.” On the other 
hand, the physiologist who reviewed 
the book for Scientific American de- 
clared that Watson had proven himself 
to be just that: “His characteristics are 


Most of the 
reviewers at 
the time were 


outraged. 


essentially cold logic, hypersensitivity 
and lack of affectivity.” He added, “May 
God protect us from such friends.” 

Both of those reviews mentioned 
the scene in the Alps, and both quoted 
Seeds’s line, “How is Honest Jim?” 
One reviewer concluded, “How’s Hon- 
est Jim? Fine, just fine.” The other re- 
viewer ended cuttingly: “Yes, how is 
Honest Jim?” 


THE BOOK MADE WATSON A CELEBRITY. 
It spent 18 weeks on The New York Times 
best-seller list; it was translated into at 
least 17 languages. Watson left Harvard 
to direct the Cold Spring Harbor Lab- 
oratory, on Long Island, and turned it 
into one of the world’s great research 
centers. Meanwhile, many of the people 
he’d offended back in Cambridge were 
mad all over again. 

Crick had come off pretty well in the 
book, though he didn’t think so himself. 
He hated the way Watson had framed 
their story as a sordid race for fame and 
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glory, and spent years plotting revenge 
with his lab mates, dreaming up titles 
and zingers for his own memoir. He 
thought he might call it The Loose Screw, 
and joked about how he might start his 
Chapter One, “Jim was always clumsy 
with his hands. One had only to see him 
peel an orange...” (When Crick finally 
got around to writing his own mem- 
oir, What Mad Pursuit, he chose a quiet, 
restrained beginning. You realize how 
much you love a good story like Wat- 
son’s when you read Crick’s doggedly 
plain first line: “The main purpose of 
this book is to set out some of my expe- 
riences before and during the classical 
period of molecular biology....”) 
Other biologists in the story had 
to live their whole lives in the twisted 


1 


’ “oy 
shadow of ti 


he double helix. The book’s 
nost famous victim is Rosalind Franklin, 
who died ten vears before it appeared. 
Her early death in 1958 cheated her of 
chance to tell her side of the story 
ance to share the Nobel 

hers, whose work had 
oundations for Watson and 
liscovery, suffered because they 
inthe bi yok at all. Watson’s book 

h a powerful story that anyone 
was left out of it was relegated to 


note forever after 


visite 

He w: 
' ’ 

it Rockefeller that had discovered 


vas SY 


Mac McCartv on June 29, 


2000 » last survivor of the 


ire made Of DNA. 


irs Old, and sat a wheelcnair in 


tr 


he middle of the living room, recount 

ig his discovery in front of big picture 

vindows overlooking high rises and the 
ninth Street Bridge 

it the White House, 

n had announced the 

completion of the Human Genome Proj- 

», Marge, had a copy of The 

New York Times in the foyer, open to the 

headline, READING THI 


BOOK OF LIFE: A 


HISTORIC DOUBLE LANDMARKS 


QUEST; 


FOR WATSON: HELIX AND GENOME. The 

s had also run a sidebar with a time- 
line of discovery. She showed me where 
Mac appeared in the timeline: two little 
lines. “1944: Researchers at the Rock- 
efeller Institute prove that genes are 
made of deoxyribonucleic acid.” Sud- 
denly, Marge, who had been stewing 
all afternoon, could no longer contain 


her anger. 
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“Researchers!” she cried. “What the 
shit is that? He’s not Mr. Researcher!” 


IN SOME WAYS, WATSON WAS A VICTIM 
of his book too. He’d been rewarded so 
spectacularly for his behavior in his 
early twenties. Among other things, 


they only deepen its interest. For all its 
other virtues, the book’s real gift is its 
demonstration that science and story go 
well together. And a good story is always 
going to be human—lofty and ugly, high 
and low. Dr. Watson’s discovery is much 


easier to understand than Dr. Watson. 


For all its other virtues, the book’s real 
gift is its demonstration that science 
and story go well together. And good 
stories include both the lofty and the 
ugly, the high and the low. 


he had learned to be flippant at Cam- 
bridge, he writes. He saw that “success 
in Cambridge conversation frequently 
came from saying something preposter 
ous, hoping that someone would take 
you seriously.” 

He seems to have learned that lesson 
for life. After all, his disdain for good 
manners had won him fame and fortune 
twice over: first as a scientist, then as 
an author. Why stop, now that he was a 
statesman of science? When I first met 
Watson, at a lunch in the late 1990s, he 
made outrageous claims about blacks 
in America’s inner cities. I argued with 


hi YY 
nim 


\t length, he said to me, “You seem 
very concerned about principles. What’s 
a principle?” 

Many other reporters had that kind 
of experience too. But Watson’s opin 
ions about race, gender, and other such 
tupics stayed more or less unpublished 
until, while promoting a memoir titled 
Avoid Boring People, he shared them, in 
some detail, with a reporter visiting Cold 
Spring Harbor. The fateful interview ran 
October 14, 2007, in The Times of London, 
under the headline THE ELEMENTARY 
DNA OF DR WATSON. The reaction was 
swift. Watson had to cancel his book tour 
and resign as head of Cold Spring Harbor 
Laboratory. He came in for ridicule a few 
months later when the Icelandic com- 
pany deCODE Genetics reported hints in 
Watson’s own DNA of African ancestors. 

Do Watson’s late years diminish The 
Double Helix? On the contrary: I’d say 


I’ve spent my career writing books 
about science and scientists. (One of 
them tells the story of a great biologist 
named Seymour Benzer, who is a foot- 
note in The Double Helix.) They’re all 
driven by story as much as they are by 
science; and in every one I’ve struggled 
to make the story and the science seem 
all of a piece, as they do in the book I 
reviewed as a freshman, 44 years ago. 

As IT recall, my only regret about The 
Double Helix back in 1968 was that it had 
taken so long for Watson to sit down and 
write it. He sounded young, but he really 
wasn’t. That was the one sin I found it 
hard to forgive him—he was almost 40. 
I saved this criticism for the last line of 
my review, the only sentence I can still 
remember: “It is disappointing to real- 
ize that the book’s young hero is now 


middle aged 

Today, I have a few years on Watson 
the author—20 years, to be exact. I see 
so much more in his story now than I 
did the first time around, and even more 
on each re-reading. And, every time, I 
think: This is the place to go, for a writer. 
Somewhere in the twining of science 
and story, this is where you can write 
about life itself. 

Gifts of a great book. cir 
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REVIEW 


The re-entry problem 


America’s tough-on-crime policies didn’t work. Now what? 


BY ALAN PRENDERGAST 


OVER THE COURSE OF EIGHT DAYS IN 
1978, a 15-year-old terror named Willie 
Bosket managed to satisfy his curiosity 
about what it felt like to kill someone. 
He did this by purchasing a .22 handgun 
from his mother’s boyfriend, paid for with 
funds obtained from robbing sleeping 
passengers in New York City’s subway 


system, and shooting his next two rob- 


wrestling with budget-devouring prison 
populations, including a significant 
number of inmates who were locked 
up in their late teens or early twenties 
and have been inside for decades. (Ap- 
proximately 2,300 of them are serving 
life without parole for crimes commit- 
ted as juveniles.) In recent years, fiscal 
pressures and Supreme Court decisions 
have prompted a re-evaluation of the re- 
liance on stiff sentences—and have even 
renewed efforts to implement programs 
designed to aid parolees in “re-entry,” 
if not rehabilitation. Two recent books 
by journalists, reporting on aspects of 
this shift from opposite coasts, suggest 
that the pendulum of criminal justice is 
indeed swinging back toward the pos- 
sibility of redemption—albeit clumsily 
and haltingly. 

The specter of Willie Bosket looms 
over Trout, which tracks the downward 
journey of three adolescents involved in 
the 1991 robbery of a Trout Auto Parts 
store in Pensacola, FL, during which a 
clerk named Billy Wayne Coker was shot 
and killed. His killer, 17-year-old Pat- 
rick Bonifay, didn’t know Coker and may 
have been hired by his uncle to mur- 
der another employee, whom the un- 
cle blamed for getting him fired from 


bery victims in the head. the store. The homicide was subject to 
Bosket considered the experience to be nothing special, according to Fox But- different interpretations over time, and 
terfield’s 1996 study, All God’s Children: The Bosket Family and the American Tra- Bonifay has offered conflicting motives 


1 


dition of Violence. But his case soon became a focus of public outrage. At the time, for his actions, but there’s no escaping 
New York prosecutors had no mechanism for trying such a young defendant as _ the essential stupidity and viciousness 
an adult; Bosket was facing a maximum of five years in the state’s juvenile sys- of the crime. Kunerth describes it as “a 
tem. The furor over the light sentence prompted a new state law that allowed premeditated mistaken-identity murder 
offenders as young as 13 to be tried in adult court for violent crimes. “The New _ for money inflicted upon an unintended 
York law marked a break from the Progressive tradition, which since the turn of victim who was shot to death while beg- 
the century had maintained that children were different from adults and capable _ ging for his life.” 
of rehabilitation,” notes Jeff Kunerth in his book Trout: A True Story of Murder, A staff writer for the Orlando Sentinel, 
Teens, and the Death Penalty. Kunerth uses this obscure case to dem- 
Over the next 15 years—in a tough-on-crime frenzy that extended throughout _ onstrate the disturbing ease with which 
the Reagan revolution and well into the Clinton era—lawmakers in other states juveniles are transformed into adults in 
had their own Bosket moments, granting prosecutors the authority to “direct file” Florida’s justice system—not just Boni- 
adult charges against juveniles without first requiring a transfer proceeding before fay but his codefendants, one of whom 
a juvenile court judge. They also increased drug penalties; cut prison programs may not have known that murder was on 
that were supposed to provide skills and education to help offenders return to so-_ the menu that night. The police neatly 
ciety; slowed or abolished early release and parole processes; and embarked ona __ sidestep parental-notification require- 
prison-building boom that seemed to be driven not by rational policy, but by lurid ments while extracting confessions from 
press accounts of remorseless, baby-faced killers and predictions about acoming _ two of the teens; the third, already 18, 
wave of adolescent “superpredators” that never arrived. also cooperates and is stunned to learn 
The long-term consequences of this rage to punish have been severe. It’s often _ that he’s being arrested rather than re- 
said that the United States has one of the highest rates of incarceration in the world, leased to his parents. The district attor- 
but what truly distinguishes the American experiment in mass imprisonmentisthe _ ney plays the naive crew against each 
length of the sentences involved. We’re good at not just locking up offenders but other, persuading one of the group to 
throwing away the key. As a result, despite declining crime rates, many states are _ testify against Bonifay and Bonifay to 
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ullenging such ex- 
“Psychopathic behavior in an 
tin stone,” Kunerth writes, “but 
vior in a teenager is acom 
mon but transitory stage of development 
that can’t be used to predict who that 
person will become.” In 2005, the US Su- 
preme Court ruled that the death penalty 
could no longer be imposed on defen- 
dants under the age of 18, citing juveniles’ 
immaturity, still-developing personalities, 


and susceptibility to peer pressure. 


the time of their arrest: Patrick Bonifay, 


same individuals after 20 years in prison. 


The decision moved Bonifay from 
death row to a life sentence. Readers of 
Kunerth’s brisk, unsentimental treat- 
ment of him may wonder if that’s much 
of a reprieve. Studies show that juveniles 
tend to have a particularly difficult ad- 
justment to prison life, and the descrip- 
tion of Bonifay and his codefendants 
aging through their long sentences is 
harrowing. Bonifay, we learn, converted 
to Islam, recanted his testimony against 
his uncle, and appears to live largely ina 
fantasy world of his own devising: 

middl 
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wes and respon 
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WHATEVER NEW PERSONAE THEY MAY 
assume, the convicted teens in Trout re- 
main frozen in time, stuck in a system 


that’s equally indifferent to expressions 


of bravado or remorse. The Supreme 


Court is now considering whether life 
without parole is cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment for juveniles, raising the pros- 
pect that Bonifay may someday be eli- 
gible for release. Nancy Mullane’s Life 


After Murder: Five Men in Search of Re- 


demption examines the hurdles con- 
fronting similarly situated men when 
the thaw comes. Can convicted murder- 
ers lead peaceful and productive lives? 
Mullane thinks so; she finds hope, at 
least, in the discovery that most killers, 
despite their bad press, turn out to be 
human after all. 

In 2007, Mullane, a San Francisco- 
based reporter and producer for This 


American Life and other public-radio 


programs, began an assignment on Cali- 
fornia’s overcrowded prison system. She 
quickly became fascinated with the indi- 
viduals behind the numbers—and with 
the state’s convoluted and deeply politi- 
cized parole process, an obstacle course 
of hearings and setbacks and reversals 
that has contributed to the logjam. Over 
the next four years, she followed the 
efforts of five San Quentin inmates, all 
convicted of murder, to obtain release 
and make a life for themselves on the 
outside, a project that resulted in her 
book and a two-hour radio documentary. 





Mullane’s killers were young men 
when they committed their crimes— 
some not yet out of their teens. Unlike 
the elaborate and purposeful mayhem 
depicted in crime dramas, most real-life 
murders are dumb, impulsive outbursts 
of violence. Even the minimal planning 
of the Trout robbery is missing from the 
accounts of random bloodshed the in- 
mates relate to Mullane, committed by 
young hotheads they no longer recognize. 
“Ended up going out one night to do a rob- 
bery and ended up shooting a man and 
killed him,” one says, adding that his ar- 
*: “T didn’t 
like the way I was living at all.” 


rest was “sort of like a relief’ 


Mullane admits to letting her imagi- 
nation run wild during her first visit to 
San Quentin: “I survived being in a small 
room, alone, with half a dozen murder- 
ers, and they didn’t try to kill me when 
they had the chance.” She seems a bit 
wide-eyed about prison life, dwelling 
on details, such as the claustrophobic 
cells, that should already be familiar to 
any viewer of MSNBC’s Lockup or similar 
reality shows. She’s amazed that there’s 
a sweat lodge available to Native Ameri- 
cans and gets chewed out for hugging : 
downcast prisoner, in violation of no- 
contact rules. More troubling, though, 
is her willingness to accept at face value 
the inmates’ somewhat self-serving ac- 
counts of their crimes. She makes use 
of court documents to flesh out one in- 
mate’s story and visits restorative jus- 
tice programs, in which prisoners and 
crime victims interact, but she also de- 
clares her lack of interest in interview- 
ing victims’ families; she doesn’t even 
seek out the niece of one homicide vic- 
tim who’s actually supporting the killer’s 
parole. This is a curious omission. The 
perspective of victims’ families can not 
only provide a reality check on a con- 
victed felon’s version of his crimes, but 
also offer insights into the burgeoning 
power of the victims’ rights lobby, which 
has had an enormous influence on leg- 
islation and sentencing policy. 

It’s just such political considerations 
that have spawned California’s highly 
dysfunctional parole system. The “lif- 
ers” Mullane profiles have indetermi- 
nate sentences and a shot, in theory, of 
being released someday. Regardless of 
their accomplishments inside—earning 
college credits, completing substance- 


Is life without parole 
for juveniles cruel and 
unusual punishment? 


abuse programs—they are turned down 
for years before being granted parole. 
But that isn’t the end of the process. Cal- 
ifornia’s governor can overrule the pa- 
role board’s findings; the aspiring con- 
five 
months to learn if the board’s grant of 


vict must wait another agonizing 


release will stand. Often, it doesn’t. 

The statistics Mullane compiled are 
revealing. Of the thousands of lifers in 
the state eligible for parole in a given 
year, only a handful are found suitable 
for release--and most of those have 
their parole overturned by gubernato- 
rial fiat. Pete Wilson approved only 131 
lifer paroles during his eight years in 
office. Gray Davis let out a total of eight 
in six years. Arnold Schwarzenegger re- 
jected only about three-fourths of the 
approved paroles that crossed his desk. 

This adamant re‘usal to parole mur- 
derers, even if they’ve become model 
prisoners and fit all the criteria for re- 
lease, costs the state hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars a year. But it’s hardly 
surprising; what future presidential 
candidate wants to have the next Wil- 
lie Horton dogging his or her campaign 
trail? Yet all of Mullane’s profile subjects 
eventually did get out, thanks in part to 
a 2008 California Supreme Court ruling 
that parole can’t be denied simply be- 
cause of the heinous nature of the crime. 
Although the governors invoked pub- 
lic-safety concerns as the justification 
for their denials, it’s a feeble argument 
in the case of long-term prisoners with 
good records. Lifers can get institution- 
alized and have problems returning to 
society, but they are statistically less 
likely to reoffend than younger felons. 
Mullane contends that it’s the prisoners 
released with little assistance after serv- 
ing determinate sentences who pose the 
greatest safety risk: “Of the 1,000 pris- 
oners paroled by the State of California 
in the past 21 years who were serving a 
sentence of life with the possibility of 
parole for committing murder, not one 
has committed murder again.” 


Mullane chronicles the lives of the 
five parolees as they leave prison, re- 
unite with long-suffering families, get 
overwhelmed ordering from menus, and 
struggle to find work and forge new rela- 
tionships. The devastation their crimes 
left behind, not to mention the void in 
themselves, can’t be easily remedied. 
(One of the five is the father of two boys 
who were two and eight years old when 
he shot the drug dealer who stole his 
wife; by the time he gets out, they’re in 
their twenties—and in prison.) Mullane 
is there to observe many of the events 
she recounts, in contrast to Kunerth’s 
more conventional true-crime tech- 
nique, which involves dramatizing 
scenes culled from interviews with the 
participants—a tricky business when the 
sources’ stories don’t agree. Mullane’s 
radio-reporter approach seems more 
intimate at first, but I soon became too 
conscious of her as a chatty presence 
in the story, dropping in on the men in 
the hope of gaining some revelatory bit 
of action and even inviting the whole 
crew to Thanksgiving dinner in order to 
provide a parting scene. The tightwire 
that parolees must walk isn’t empty of 


drama, but a successful re-entry doesn’t 


have a tidy ending, just a slow settling 
1 


in to something like normalcy. 

Still, it’s encouraging to learn that 
none of Mullane’s subjects had violated 
parole by the time she completed her 
research. Her account manages to put 
human faces on people who are too of- 
ten demonized by the media—and then 
forgotten. As its title suggests, Life After 
Murder makes a strong argument that a 
sane sentencing policy should address 
the reality that, long after even the most 
terrible sins of youth, people can change. 

Sadly, the change isn’t always for the 
better. Some teen offenders become in- 
ured to prison life. Willie Bosket escaped 
from a youth facility and was sent to an 
adult prison. He committed other crimes 
during his brief periods of freedom, was 
sentenced as a habitual criminal, then 
was convicted of assaults on staff while 
housed in a maximum-security prison. 
He won't be eligible for parole until 2062, 
when he’s 99 years old. cur 


ALAN PRENDERGAST is a staff writer for 
Westword and the author of The Poison Tree: 
A True Story of Family Violence and Revenge. 
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BOOK REVIEW Agency. Domoslawski explains how that 
worked: what publications he allied him- 
self with, and with what support from 


« e 
A master S missteps bureaucrats. He shows how Kapuscinski 


responded to the rise of the Solidarity 


Fixated on Kapuscinski’s flaws, a new biography misses the point 


trade union and the decline of the Com- 
BY TED CONOVER munist regime. We see him awkwardly 
navigate social events attended both by 
party stalwarts and by progressives, see 
him walk away from old friends. Domo- 
slawski even lets the Party guys tell how 
they felt betrayed by the new Kapuscin- 
ski as he (literally, at least in one scene) 
pretended not to know them. 

The most damaging revelations about 
Kapuscinski appeared in Polish News- 
week four months after his death. Docu- 
ments from the archives of the Commu- 
nist intelligence service showed that the 
writer had collaborated with them for 
several years. Domoslawski parses the 
charges and concludes that the writer 
CELEBRATED FOR HIS REPORTAGE Ryszard Kapuscinksi: A Life ultimately offered the spies very little 
about world-changing events and lead- of use—his main expertise, according to 
ers of his day—the Iranian Revolution, one of Kapuscinski’s intelligence han- 

Che Guevara and the Cuban Revolution, dlers, was “at ducking and diving!” 
Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia—the In one area, however, Kapuscinski 
Polish journalist Ryszard Kapuscinski took a clear hit. This was in a report he 
has remained in the headlines since his sent his handlers after speaking with Ma- 
death in 2007 largely due to questions ria Sten, an academic who “was sacked 
about his veracity: How accurate was his reporting? How truthfully did he de- from her job on the wave of anti-Semitic 
scribe his own life? Were his stories so memorable because he made them up? purges of 1968 and emigrated to Mexico,” 
\ biography published in Poland in 2010 but only now appearing in English takes _ where the writer caught up with her. The 

up these questions. In fact, in many places Artur Domoslawski’s Ryszard Kapus- dispatch, says Domoslawski, 

cinski: A Life reads like a book written by a fact-checker: exhaustive and focused ae ig = 
on the details, some of them significant but many picayune. If the reader of a typi- coutalne clients ene vranpaiannire 
es : Pa 5 # : anti-Semitic propaganda (Kapuscin- 
cal biography might expect to come away understanding what made the subject i i i eae ee ee a 

SK1 Ca es ¢ Jewl origi 


great, the reader of this book finishes wondering if the hero is still standing: he were frcedita lente Poland Ae tliat 


has been subjected to a thousand doubts and quibbles, example after example of time “Zionists”). By passing this in- 
in assertion of Kapuscinski’s being contradicted by somebody who outlived him. formation about Maria Sten to the in 

lo those who value accuracy above all else, this result may gratify. And the telligence service, could he have done 
granular parsing of his many writings and public statements may have been a nec- her harm? Probably not. Sten was not 
essary reckoning for Poland, where Kapuscinski remains a major literary figure. planning to return to Poland, and Ka- 
puscinski knew that. Despite this fact, 


But for those unfamiliar with Kapuscinski’s pioneering reportage about the Third 


World—a New Journalism that engaged the world beyond the United States—this ee ere nee pcan . - 
5 ; —- . nunciation? Unfortunately, yes, it does. 
book might not be the best place to start. i 
The inquisition starts with Kapuscinski’s childhood in Pinsk; Domoslawski Domoslawski’s note of regret here, as 
opens by comparing Kapuscinski’s writings to the memories of his sister, Barbara. throughout, is suspect. He refers to Ka- 
Unsurprisingly, they diverge. This microscopic examination of Kapuscinski’s early _ puscinski as “the master” and his “men- 
life goes on for pages. Eventually, we glimpse the Poland Kapuscinski inhabited tor.’ He calls him his “friend” and makes 
as a college student and adult—a Communist state where success as a journalist clear they had conversations over sev- 
depended on not only intellect but one’s ability to move adroitly through the halls _ eral years; but lots of people in the book 
of power, delicately finessing relationships both with peers and with government are identified as Kapuscinski’s friends 
officials. We learn when Kapuscinski joined the Communist party, whom he told who, more likely, met him once or twice 
about it, and whom he did not tell. in a professional setting, and, truly, Do- 
This is the most substantial and interesting part of the book, areal contribution moslawski seems to be one of these. 
to our knowledge of Kapuscinski and of Poland. For the great majority of his ca- Kapuscinski kept two sets of note- 
reer, the writer's travel was financed by his government, especially the Polish Press books when he traveled—one for the 
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The facts of a life Kapuscinski and his wife, Alicja (left), on holiday in Paris in 1964 
with their friend, the Polityka journalist Agnieszka Wrdblewska (right). 


day-to-day dispatches he filed for the 
press agency, another for his subjective 
impressions. The source of his fame, you 
might say, was in the value added by that 
second set of notebooks in which, as he 
once put it, he attempted to record “the 
atmosphere of the street, the feeling of 
the people, the gossip of the town, the 
smell; the thousand, thousand elements 
of reality that are part of the event you 
read about in 600 words in your morn- 
ing paper.” Strict accuracy was not his 
paramount concern; when a friend who 
had been with him during riots in Dar 
es Salaam commented that he had mis- 
reported certain details, she says he 
shouted at her, “You don’t understand 
a thing! I’m not writing so the details 
add up—the point is the essence of the 
matter.” Thus he left a long list of embel- 
lishments for Domoslawski to catalog. 
When Kapuscinski wrote, for example, 
that fish in Lake Victoria became big af- 
ter feeding on the corpses dumped there 
by Idi Amin, he was telling a good tale, 
but not one that was true. 

Many stories from The Emperor, per- 


haps Kapuscinski’s most celebrated 
book, have come in for similar scru- 


tiny: the famous anecdote about Haile 
Selassie’s servant, whose job was to 
wipe the shoes of visitors who had 
been peed on by Lulu, the royal lap- 
dog, for instance. Domoslawski finds an 
expert who asserts it was unlikely that 


Kapuscinski ever entered the palace, 
and that he probably heard the tale at 
a dinner party of local foreigners. But 
observers have doubted the literal truth 
of this book for years. Reviewing The 
Emperor in The New York Times in 1983, 
Xan Smiley wrote, “I suspect it is all 
a shade hyped up, a little too cleverly 
processed from stumbling interview 
to sleek literary parable.” Others say 
that Poles immediately recognized in 
The Emperor an allegory to the Com- 
munist clique that ran the country pre- 
Solidarity, with Kapuscinski criticizing 
them as best he could. 

Now it has all been definitively 
weighed, from Selassie’s lapdog to 
whether Kapuscinski actually wit- 
nessed the massacre at Mexico’s Tla- 
telolco Square in 1968—and a whole lot 
of less-momentous questions as well. I 
suppose it was a necessary exercise. 

But it is not especially enjoyable to 
read. One imagines “the master’s” ghost 
uneasy as his reputation is challenged 
once again by ideology—this time the 
ideology of factuality, of literal-mind- 
edness. It happens to be an ideology to 
which I subscribe. So why do I flinch 
upon seeing Kapuscinski subjected to its 
rigors? Maybe because I like a good story, 
and enjoyed reading those books, and 
never assumed them to be perfectly true. 

This book won the Grand Press prize, 
Poland’s top journalistic honor, but also 


prompted legal action by Kapuscinski’s 
widow Alicja, who tried and failed to 
stop publication. Domoslawski agonizes 
over the damage he correctly predicts 
his book will do to the dead man’s repu- 
tation. “I catch myself fearing that, with- 
out meaning to write an exposé, I am 
discovering facts about the master’s life 
which I would rather not know at all, 
and that I am creating a platform for 
massively negative opinions of him,” he 
writes. Still, he continues, “a portrait of 
Kapuscinski in which frailties and flaws 
are visible is more genuine than a beati- 
fied icon...isn’t this version of Kapus- 
cinski more interesting than the one that 
is flattered to death?” 

Who would disagree? It’s better not 
to admire a fantasy. But in focusing on 
a single metric—factuality—in assessing 
Kapuscinski’s life and work, the biog- 
rapher has reduced his subject unfairly. 
Passages of Shah of Shahs and The Soc- 
cer War deserve to be read for how they 
enlarged readers’ awareness of and em- 
pathy for the world. Kapuscinski crossed 
the globe in search of oppressed peo- 
ple demanding a better way to live. He 
sought new ways to make revolution 
intelligible, to explain to those of us who 
might not have seen it ourselves how 
the future opens up when the oppressed 
reach a point when they can submit no 
longer. In Shah of Shahs, he wrote, 


All books about all revolutions be- 
gin with a chapter that describes the 
decay of tottering authority or the 
misery and sufferings of the people. 
They should begin with a psychologi- 
cal chapter, one that shows how a ha- 
rassed, terrified man suddenly breaks 
his terror, stops being afraid. 


Domoslawski cites it as an example 
of Kapuscinski foretelling the rebellion 
of Polish shipyard workers. But to me 
it’s athrough-line for Kapuscinski’s best 
work. He wanted to hear those cries and 
amplify them. To do that, he worked out 
anew language for reportage. Newcom- 
ers should appreciate the asterisk that’s 
now attached: Warning! Contents may 
be embellished! But then, I hope, they'll 
read Kapuscinski anyway. CJR 


TED CONOVER, the author of several books, 
including Newjack, is writer-in-residence at 
nyYvu’s Arthur L. Carter Journalism Institute. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The astroturf Cassandra 
Why hacks like Andrew Keen really fear the social Web 


BY MAUREEN TKACIK 


LONG BEFORE FACEBOOK FOUR- #digitaivert 


OR 
square, men like the late management — — 
imiit sruiry 
consultant Martin Jay Levitt were con- eee 
noisseurs of social networks. At the 
beginning i 


; 
pon i 
of each new gig Levitt woulc 


1: 1 . 
lave aclients human resources direct or 


create detailed diagrams mapping the 
ionships between all employees, accounting for gossip, date of hire and pay, 
even details of his sex life, if any were known. Then, after immersing himself in 
the p2P logistical cartography of an enterprise, Levitt would ply the firm’s lowest- 
inking supervisors for still more dirt, assuring each that whatever he revealed 
would be confined to that room. (“That, of course, was a bold and cruel lie,” Levitt 
-r confessed.) Then he impressed upon them their unifying mission by invoking 
ime-tested analogy to humanize the threat they were being called to conquer: 


entle-looking man: “You mar- 


ves, Si 


] li se sf pasate Gat aan 
would you like it if your mother-in-law 


slept between you 


‘e from the back of the room hooted, “Not 


Like Levitt, Andrew Keen is a smooth-talking hired gun who blankets the 
country warning conference rooms full of middle managers about the straw-men 
dangers that await them if they share with one another too freely. A few years back 
he blogged that the nascent social-networking craze was “reminiscent of Marx”; 
today he broadcasts his Twitter handle on the cover of a book in which he likens 
the insidious grip of Web 2.0 to the “Summer of Love.” This time, Keen’s adversary 
is a “networked mob of 21st century small brothers” that in aggregate threaten 
nothing less than “the death of individual liberty.” 


But while everyone in the room with Levitt knew what he was getting at— 


the workers had started a campaign to unionize, and the “mother-in-law” was 
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invoked to represent the shop steward 
preventing supervisors from fucking 
their subordinates—Keen’s agenda is 
more mysterious. The book reads like 
it has been composed on the work-only 
Tweetdeck of a professional social-me- 
dia aggregator who aspires to one day 
attend a TED conference, only the hy- 
perlinks to all the vacuous content he 
aggregates have been swapped out for 
footnotes—637 in total, giving the reader 
innumerable opportunities to gasp at 
the gall required to title this maddening 
thing “#digitalvertigo.” It is such a dis- 
tinctly displeasurable and unsatisfying 
read that I was forced to reconsider my 
initial assumption that Keen was just 
another wannabe Gladwell. 

Keen’s career as a Web 2.0 cultural 
critic is premised largely upon his hav- 
ing founded a dotcom he immodestly 
remembers as “an early paragon of the 
online revolution” all the way back in 
1995. But two 1999 Audiocafe.com press 
releases (and a few trade publication 
obits that ran upon the startup’s demise 
in April 2000) state that Keen founded 
the firm in November 1998. Keen will 
inevitably turn this little hoax into part 
of his schtick, since the whole reason 
he’s here is to sow doubt and distrust 
toward anything you read on the Inter- 
net. But the fact remains that, for all the 
networked mobs Keen claims to have 
incensed, if he posed a threat to anyone 
who mattered, this bit of résumé-fudg- 
ing would have come up somewhere 
amid the thousands of reviews, rebut- 
tals, and profiles information workers 
have squandered on the guy. 

And yet it has gone unnoticed. The 
networked mobs Keen rails against in- 
tuitively recognize the truth in what he 
says. Social networking is ultimately un- 
satisfying, disorienting, and vaguely de- 
humanizing. Duh. But all that is an out- 
growth of the fact that social networking 
as we now know it, from the 140-char- 
acter limits to the desperately point- 
less decisions to “like” each and every 
comment posted about each and every 
new baby photo, is so gratuitously in- 


fantilizing. So in attempting to reconcile 


my ostensibly contradictory contempt 
for Keen and Web 2.0, I was forced to 
ponder whether it had to be that way. 
Which is how I came to reconsider a 
relic of a halcyon age when the Internet 





briefly seemed as though it might be- 
come a force for something other than 
nihilism, narcissism, and derivatives 
trading: Friendster, the first major so- 
cial networking site. With two simple in- 
novations, Friendster engendered all the 
trust and sense of community the Inter- 
net today seems poised to destroy: one, 
its software would furnish, on command, 
an intricate diagram of the degrees of 
separation between you and any given 
user; and two, the “wall” was designated 
for more formal “testimonials” to the 
user’s friendship abilities, which gen- 
erally read something like uncensored 
wedding toasts. For each friend you had 
access to hundreds of friends-of-friends’ 
testimonials, and when a stranger tried 
to friend you there was a complex web 
of accountability to help you assess the 
degree to which you could trust him. 

It occurs to me now that Friendster’s 
checks and balances, combined with its 
transparency, could have threatened the 
secretive hierarchy of entrenched orga- 
nizations that assigns power and main- 
tains the status quo. Men like Levitt in- 
vented diagrams like Friendster’s to bust 
unions; they could have just as easily 
been deployed in the service of starting 
one. Corporations use social networking 
data to exploit consumers, smear crit- 
ics, and infiltrate opposition movements, 
but mostly it’s the information asymme- 
try they maintain, rather than the infor- 
mation itself, that makes them powerful. 
With Friendster, friendship and its de- 
fining element of “trust” briefly became 
more accessible and efficient. And then 
Tila Tequila and Mark Zuckerberg came 
along, and friendship was suddenly an 
acquisitive pursuit, an enterprise built 
upon leveraging one’s brand. 

Neither social networking sites nor 
Web 2.0 content will tell you much about 
Andrew Keen; his old blog’s preposter- 
ously vague “Keen on Keen” page con- 
tains almost no dates or personal details. 
He seems to have had virtually no public 
profile prior to 2006, when he launched 
himself into tech pundit ubiquity with 
a blog, online video show, and Weekly 
Standard “manifesto.” 

It seems likely that Keen was at least 
initially an astroturf prophet sent to 
deliver Americans from the tyranny of 

“network neutrality” regulations, a cause 
for which Internet, cable, and wireless 


“Holland has given clarity to a misunder- 


“This important and gripping addition to the 


Leak 


Why Mark Felt Became Deep Throat 
Max Holland 





stood, complicated, and murky story. A 
probing, revealing, and necessary addition 
to the Watergate saga.”—Stanley Kutler, 
author of The Wars of Watergate 


Watergate saga challenges, if not discredits, 
heroic portrayals of Deep Throat in 
Woodward and Bernstein's All the President’ 
Men.”—Library Journal (starred review) 


“An assault on the foundation myth of Why Mark Felt Became 


modern American journalism.” ssdesieenillhaahcetad 
—Commentary MAX HOLLAND 





“Engagingly readable, Leak is a consistently 


smart and savvy book.”—David J. Garrow, 
author of the Pulitzer Prize-winning Bearing 304 pages, Cloth $29.95 
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corporations racked up a nearly $200 
million lobbying bill that year. Tellingly, 
his online video program AfterTV billed 
itself not only as a “public media service” 
designed to give voice to “visionaries 
and pioneers from all corners of culture, 
media, marketing and technology,” but 
a provider of “private and proprietary 
intelligence” and “innovation services” 
to companies “interested in gaining a 
competitive advantage”; also that year 
AfterTV was acquired by an outfit run by 
one William E. Gordon III, former pres- 
ident of the Road Runner broadband 
subsidiary of Time Warner/MediaOne. 

Whatever the case, Keen seems de- 
termined to keep the information asym- 
metry working toward his own competi- 
tive advantage, demagoguing in public 
about the dangers Facebook poses to de- 
mocracy while delivering private “Mas- 
terclass” tutorials to the business and 
government elites of Oman, in which 
he argues that data will soon replace 
oil as “the most valuable commodity of 
the 21st century.” 

In his first book, Cult of the Amateur, 
Keen cited an ostensibly homemade 
YouTube video produced by a K Street 
lobbying firm in an effort to discredit 
Al Gore’s documentary An Inconvenient 
Truth as an example of the dangers of 
Web 2.0. He did not, however, disclose 
the role that a technology-commentary 
website wholly owned by that same K 
Street firm played in advancing his ca- 
reer. But from his inaugural essay in 
The Weekly Standard to the chapter he 
contributed to a 2011 book published by 
the telecom-funded astroturf think tank 
Tech Freedom, Keen’s personal brand 
was created and largely sustained by the 
same clique of corporate shills that in- 
vented climate change denialism and 
supply-side economics. 

In fact, I would bet that if you mapped 
the guy’s uncensored social network- 
ing data there wouldn't be too many de- 
grees of separation between Keen and Ed 
Wegman, the statistician who, in 2008, 
purported to use social network analy- 
sis to undermine the scientific consen- 
sus on climate change. Massive hunks 
of Wegman’s paper—and the 2006 re- 
port to Congress on which it was based— 
were discovered to have been plagia- 
rized, and a computer scientist named 
John Mashey has devoted much of the 


past five years to detailing and diagram- 
ming the petrodollar-soaked networks 
that promoted (and continue to defend) 
Wegman’s phony scholarship. Many of 
Mashey’s early findings are documented 
in the book Merchants of Doubt, which 
traces the careers of the most visible 
group of academic climate change skep- 
tics back to gigs downplaying the risks of 
tobacco and acid rain during the eighties. 

But what if Web 2.0 had followed 
the Friendster model? What if every- 
one who participated in social network- 
ing was obliged to draw some distinc- 
tion between their real friends and their 
marketing alliances, and everyone could 
access the map that would be generated 
from the aggregate of our mutual trust? 
The transmission and absorption of true 
knowledge could become markedly 
more efficient if networks of individu- 
als who trusted one another’s judgment 
could establish standards for policing 
the borders between speech and fraud. 

And what of professional bullshitters 
like Keen? Ideally, he would either have 
to settle for his day job (whatever it is) or 
start adhering to the old saw about writ- 
ing what you know—as opposed to writ- 
ing what you think a consumer segment 
will deem appropriate or convincing or 
contrarian. Perhaps some of them would 
be shamed into reforming, as Martin 
Jay Levitt was when he was forced to 
survive in a trust-based community in 
a rehab facility for his alcoholism. 

“I come froma very dirty business,” he 
finally wrote in Confessions of a Union 
Buster. “The enemy is the collective spirit. 
A campaign against a union is an assault 
on individuals and a war on the truth.” 
Do not bother with Levitt’s Wikipedia 
page; he died eight years ago but the mer- 
cenaries are still at it, slaughtering truths 
and exorcising collective spirits and ex- 
ploiting information asymmetries more 
profitably than ever from the comfort and 
safety of alter egos and avatars. As long 
as they are still trying to propagandize 
it out of history books and bullshit it off 
the trending topics, the truth lives, some- 
where, and the collective spirit has only 
begun to recognize the power of merely 
reminding the world it still exists. cur 


MAUREEN TKACIK is a regular contributor to 
Reuters and The Baffler. Her personal blog is 
DasKrap.com. 





BRIEF ENCOUNTERS 


BY JAMES BOYLAN 


Hitlerland: 
American Eyewitnesses to the 
Nazi Rise to Power 


AS ADOLF HITLER TRANS- 
formed himself from a failed 
regional politician to the 
most feared tyrant of the 
20th century, Americans 
were 0n hand to observe, 
report, and warn. Andrew 
Nagorski, a Newsweek 
veteran and now head of 

a public-policy think tank, 
has ingeniously stitched 
together the story of the 
diplomats, journalists, and 
other expatriates who 
worked in Germany during 
the two decades that ended 
with America’s entry into 
World War II. There are 
many fascinating figures— 
the ill-prepared American 
ambassador, William E. 
Dodd, and his scandalous 
daughter, Martha, who 
slept her way into becoming 
a spy for Moscow; the 
consul general in Berlin, 
George Messersmith, 
fervent opponent of the 
Nazis. But the American 
correspondents, numbering 
an astonishing 30 or more 
in the prewar years, were 
the ones who most urgently 
warned their country of the 
growing menace. 

Senior among them was 
Karl von Wiegand of the 
Hearst newspapers, who 
was initially impressed with 
Hitler but changed his mind. 
Sigrid Schultz of the Chicago 
Tribune remained through 
the entire period. Others 
were pushed out—Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer of the Chicago 
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Daily News was expelled 
soon after Hitler took power 
in 1933; Dorothy Thompson 
was never welcome for very 
long. Working in Berlin was 
often hard—dodging the 
thugs who assaulted people 
for failing to give the “Heil 
Hitler” salute; tolerating the 
slithery embrace of Hitler’s 
half-American press agent, 


Putzi Hanfstaengl. In the end, 


15 American correspondents 
remained after Pearl Harbor 
and the German declaration 
of war. They were interned 
and exchanged for German 
counterparts in May 1942. 
Summing up their work, 
Nagorski concludes that, 


whatever their lapses, most of 


the Americans “came to un- 
derstand what was happen- 
ing around them, even if they 
often found it hard to grasp 
the full implications...of a 
society undergoing a horrific 
transformation in the name 
of a demented ideology.” He 
gives particularly high marks 
to William Shirer, who was 
censored in his cBs Radio 
broadcasts but unmasked 
the Third Reich in his best- 
selling Berlin Diary (1941). 
Note: Nagorski mentions 

a few American turncoats, 
none professional journalists. 
But there was one exception 
he overlooks: Robert Henry 


Best, a graduate of 
the Columbia School 
of Journalism and 
winner of a Pulitzer 
Traveling Fellow- 
ship, who remained 
in Germany when the 
others went home 
and did broadcasts 
for the Nazis; he was 
convicted of treason after the 
war and died in prison. 


Yazoo: integration in a Deep 


Southern Town 


WILLIE MORRIS, OF YAZOO 
City, MS, arrived in New 
York in 1963 glowing with 
promise, having been a 
Rhodes scholar and editor of 
the dissident Texas Observer. 
While writing a memoir, 
North Toward Home, that 

at once became a classic, he 
went to work for staid old 
Harper’s Magazine and in 
1967 became its youngest 
editor at 32. He scored an 
early coup in March 1968 

by devoting an entire issue 
to Norman Mailer’s article, 


“The Steps of the Pentagon,” 


which became the Pulitzer- 
winning nonfiction novel The 
Armies of the Night. 

He lured into Harper’s a 
galaxy of aggressive young 
writers, among them David 
Halberstam and Seymour 
Hersh, giving them space 
to display their wares, and 
helping to develop the genre 
that has come to be known as 
long-form journalism. 

In 1969, Morris returned 
to his hometown to report 
on the state of race relations 
and school integration and 


in June 1970 published in 
Harper’s an article, “Ya- 
zoo... Notes on Survival.” He 
visited Yazoo City again later 
in 1970, but already clouds 
were gathering around him. 
There was political and 
financial friction with his 
magazine’s owners, and Mor- 
ris resigned in March 1971. 
Two months later, Yazoo: In- 
tegration in a Deep Southern 
Town was published. 

The book, now in a new 
printing by the University of 
Arkansas Press, reflects little 
of the turmoil in Morris’s 
own life or the radicalism 
of the magazine he was 
editing. He was a loyal son 
of Yazoo City and wanted 
very much to see its citizens 
overcome the racial dis- 
grace of the early 1960s. He 
talked to all factions, black 
and white, and was pleased 
when massive integration of 
the schools, ordered by the 
courts, seemed to work. Yet, 
as his widow, Joanne Prich- 
ard Morris, observes in her 
deft afterword, Willie Mor- 
ris lived to see Yazoo City 
resegregated, with almost all 
the white students enrolled 
in private academies. Near 
the end of his life—he died in 
1999—Morris conceded that 
he got it wrong. But read as 
journalism created in its own 
moment, Yazoo was right 
and remains so, a tribute to 
the better angels Morris saw 
in his hometown. cr 


JAMES BOYLAN is the founding 
editor of the Columbia 
Journalism Review and professor 
emeritus of journalism and 
history at the University of 


Massachusetts—Amherst. 
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The Best Business Writing 2012 


Edited by Dean Starkman, Martha Hamilton, 
Ryan Chittum, and Felix Salmon 


“A riveting cross-section of hard-hitting investigative journalism ... the 
breadth, depth, and quality of writing are sure to engage a diversity of 
readers regardless of their affiliations with economics or finance.” 


— Publi shers W eekly 


“It’s not until you see the events of 2012 laid out in order — from hack- 
ing scandals, to debt crises, to Steve Jobs, to continuing fallout from 
the Financial Crisis — that you realize what a strange and tumultuous 
year we've just been through. Best Business Writing 2012 is riveting and 
indispensible.” — Malcolm Gladwell, author of Outliers: The Story of 
Success 
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Second Read 


Writers Look Back at Classic Works of Reportage 


Edited by James Marcus and the Staff of the Columbia Journalism Review 


“A deeply satisfying collection of reflections on nonfiction writing. The result is a wealth of 
history exciting to reencounter and a richness of matured analysis that is equally stirring.” 


— Vivian Gornick, essayist and critic 


The Story So Far 
What We Know About the Business of Digital Journalism 


Bill Grueskin, Ava Seave, and Lucas Graves 


Based on several months reporting on-site at news organizations, The Story So Far offers the 
most comprehensive analysis to date of the business challenges that a variety of news organi- 
zations face with their digital ventures. The authors also offer a series of recommendations of 
how news organizations can more effectively embrace the unique attributes of the Internet to 


generate more revenue. 


paper - $12.95 / ebook - $7.95 
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Guiding Starr 


BY MICHAEL SCHUDSON AND KATHERINE FINK 


PAUL STARR’S SHORT ESSAY, “AN UN- 
expected Crisis: The News Media in 
Postindustrial Democracies” in the 
International Journal of Press/Politics 
(2012), is recommended reading, es- 
pecially the second paragraph. That’s 
where Starr, the Princeton sociologist, 
Pulitzer-winning historian, and the au- 
thor of the far-reaching Creation of the 


Starr has particular concerns about 
the changes to media in the US. He wor- 
ries about a loss of newsgathering ca- 
pacity, which, with fewer journalists 
holding power to account, may lead 
to an increase in corruption in high 
places. And he’s concerned about the 
growth of partisan news. While Starr 
expresses no objections to this in it- 
self, he fears that the decline of its op- 
posite—nonpartisan news that seeks a 
general, mass audience and from which 
people with limited political interest 
incidentally pick up political knowl- 
edge—means a declining percentage 
of people who get news in any form in 
an ordinary day. 

Starr acknowledges that the data is 
not all in on this—there may be sur- 
prises just a few steps down the road. 
But he doesn’t consider that the by- 
gone news world of 1945 to the 1980s 
(in which, as he puts it, “reading the 
newspaper over breakfast and watch- 
ing the television news in the evening 
were regular events, almost rituals, in 
many families”) was a historically spe- 
cific moment, and not one to set on a 
pedestal. For the first half of that pe- 
riod, the press, by the standards of a 


post-Vietnam, post-Watergate journal- 


Media (2005), cuts through tons of clut- M4 4 “ ism, was no paragon of holding power 


ter about the impact of the digital revo- r accountable (too much “hushed, rev- 
lution on media and democracy: erential behavior” as The Washington 
Post’s Meg Greenfield recalled it), nor 

The digital revolution has been good for a vanguard of including minorities and 
‘reedo »f expressi yecause it in- . So ‘ean io ae Slee . 
freedom of expression because it has in women in its coverage or 1n its news- 

it ased the di erty of vorces me the ge b rooms. That masses gathered most 
lic sphere. The digital revolution has been *2e a 
Ee es eee Fe : evenings to watch on three networks 
good for freedom of information because 


_ . i eae al ee 
it} actin ie iad aa twenty-odd minutes that passed as “the 
it has made government documents and 


data directly accessible to more people news” for an informed democracy is 
and has fostered a culture that demands not something to recall with blind rev- 
transparency from powerful institutions. erence either. 
But the digital revolution has both revital- So we aren’t saying that there’s noth- 
ized and weakened freedom of the press. ing to argue over in Starr’s elegant es- 
say; and his suggestion that the country 
If we could be mindful of not conflating freedom of expression and freedom of needs a stronger investment in public 
information with freedom of the press, we’d make a world of progress in talking broadcasting as a multi-platform news 
and thinking about the ongoing communications revolution. Of course, as Starr system (with which we agree) many oth- 
suggests, growing freedom of expression is particularly important in countriesin ers will contest. But this essay clarifies 
which basic legal protections for the press have not been well established. Butin thinking about the digital transforma- 
his essay, Starr is concerned with the freedom of the press in post-industrial de- tion in journalism—especially that in- 
mocracies, focusing his analysis on the United States and parts of Europe where _ cisive second paragraph. cur 
newspaper employment has sharply declined. 


In these nations, he writes, few peopie foresaw that new technologies would lead 
MICHAEL SCHUDSON teaches at the Columbia 
University Graduate School of Journalism. 
KATHERINE FINK is a PhD student in 

and the traditional commercial basis for financing journalism would be shattered.” Communications at Columbia. 


to a condition in which “the public would fragment, the audience for news would 
shrink, advertisers would be able to reach their markets without sponsoring news, 
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‘The boring part of 

eXeyyerwebeates olan setl cats 

decisions that cost 
, you lots of money’ 


EXIT INTERVIEW 


C-SPAN’s maestro exits the stage 


In 1979, Brian Lamb, then the head of Cablevision’s DC bureau, achieved what now 


seems unimaginable: He convinced Congress and cable executives to back his plan to 
create a nonprofit that would broadcast the proceedings of the House of Representa- 
| to gavel. It was called c-sPAN, or the Cable Satellite Public Affairs Net- 


fives, Gave 
7 
j 


1 


work, and 34 years later, it has grown to include three channels and a radio presence, 
and has become America’s most reliably ncnpartisan media outlet. (It also provides 
reliably good fodder for Saturday Night Live skits.) csr’s Erika Fry spoke to Lamb 
in early April, just after he stepped down as C-SPAN’s CEO; he will continue to serve 


as executive chairman and to host the program Q&A. 


Why stop now? 

I had been planning it for a couple of years. Susan Swain and Rob Kennedy, who 
took over as joint-CEOs, were running the show anyway-—it was time for them to 
have the title that comes with the responsibility and authority. And I just turned 
70. I feel very good about the timing. 


Tell us about the beginning. 

I had started talking to people as early as the late ’60s and gotten a lot of blank 
stares. Their reaction was, “We've got three networks, why do we need any more?” 
The delivery costs of transmitting a signal from New York to Washington to the 
rest of the country were exorbitant, so no one could get in unless they had a lot of 
money. When satellite transmission began in the mid-’70s, the costs came down, 
and people who were interested in creating new programming for television 
could dream about it. 
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You launched and sustained C-SPAN en- 
tirely with funding from the cable indus- 
try. How did you manage that? 

Bob Rosencrans, the owner of the Madi- 
son Square Garden Sports Network, was 
the first one to say, “I like the idea, and 
I'll write you the check for $25,000 to 
make it happen.” The cable industry 
had so much respect for him, and that, 
probably more than any other reason, 
was why we were able to sueceed—they 
trusted him, not me. 


What’s C-SPAN’s role today? 

We haven’t changed people’s lives so 
much as the multiplicity of channels 
has. People don’t have to watch anything 
they watched in the past. People have 
genuine choice. A lot of people consider 
what we do to be boring. The only prob- 
lem with that is that the boring part of 
your government makes decisions that 
cost you lots of money. You may not pay 
attention, but if you ever want to know 


more, we’re there. 


Who watches C-SPAN? 

It has never been a huge audience grab- 
ber. C-SPAN appeals to the kind of per- 
son who is interested in going in-depth. 


What do you make of the partisan nature 
of the current media landscape? 

The beauty of cable is that you’ve got 
choice all over the place. We’re having 
to relearn as a society how to deal with 
information. The burden is on us as in- 
dividuals; it used to be all on the news 
organizations. 


In terms of news and information, is 
there anything left to innovate? 

Time. We need more time. And we 
need more people who are interested 
in what’s available to them. The per- 
centage of people that pay attention is 
quite small—unfortunately we haven’t 
been able to change that much. 


You recently started teaching a course 
on media and politics at your alma mater, 
Purdue. What do you hope to impart to 
your students? 

The concept of “follow the money.” You 
ought to know whois paying the bills for 
every media institution you use. Then 
you can get some sense of why a media 
institution is doing what it’s doing. cur 
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